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Diagnosis of Bovine Tuberculosis without Clinical 
Signs.* 


In a clinical lecture given to students by Professor | 


G. Moussu, reported in the Recueil de Médecine 
Véérinaire of 15th February, 1926, he said: 
“Gentlemen: To the number of difficulties which 
present themselves if not daily, at least frequently, 
in an ordinary country practice, that of correctly 
diagnosing tuberculosis in a cow which does not 
present any clinical signs of the disease is, without 
doubt, one of the most delicate that has to be under- 
taken, because it concerns the self respect or 
reputation of the clinician and sometimes involves 
considerable financial interests. 

‘When one is dealing with an animal in a herd 
to which no additions have been made for a long 
time, a tuberculin test correctly carried out by one 
of the various methods permits ordinarily a definite 
decision to be given. 

“ On the other hand, it is quite different when we 
are dealing with an animal newly purchased, which 
has passed through the hands of several dealers, 
and very often has been tested previously by one of 
the various methods- ophthalmic, palpebral, intra- 
dermal, or subcutaneous, although assurances to the 
contrary are generally given by the vendor. 

“In proof of this I could quote many cases, but | 
will content myself by relating to you a recent one 
which occurred in one of the Central Districts, a 
case in which the plaintiff and the defendant were 
counselled by their respective veterinarians, all of 
whom, no doubt, acted in good faith. All the 
confusion and prolongation of the affair arose, in 
my opinion, by not employing the same methods, 
or not carrying out the tests with all the necessary 
precautions, with the result that the technicians 
could only conclude as they did, on the facts as 
observed. 1 was consulted at first without any 
knowledge that litigation was to follow and, as often 
happens, was simply asked to give my opinion. 

“On May 2ist, 1925, M. X, veterinarian, wrote 
to me a letter stating: ‘On April 20th last I proceeded 
to test a cow, in poor condition, which had lately 
recovered from pneumonia. I gave her two intra- 
dermal injections, one in the fold at the right side 
of the base of the tail, the other in the lower right 
eyelid. On April 22nd, I found two typical reactions 
and a general disturbance-—shown by shivering, a 
loss of appetite and a slight diminution in the quantity 
of milk given. I considered the cow tuberculous. 
The animal was reported to the sanitary authorities. 
The report of an expert was demanded by the person 
who sold the animal and on May 2lst, 1925, a 

subcutaneous test was made. It did not give a 
~* In forwarding this translation, Colonel Young states: “I have 


| positive result ; 
0°5° C. 


the increase in temperature was 
‘Will you give me your opinion’ ? 

“ You will agree that it is always dangerous to 
give an opinion in affairs of this kind : first, because 
you do not always get much appreciation for what. 
you have done and, secondly, you know the proverb 
‘when you hear a clock strike you only hear a sound,’ 
and lastly, you never know if the opinion you give 
will be accepted. I replied in the following terms : 
‘If the local reactions were typical and accompanied 
by a sensible fall in lactation there would not appear 
to be any doubt as to the existence of tuberculosis 
but, against this, to judge by the second, it would 
be necessary to have the complete temperature 
chart under view, as, perhaps, there is some error 
existing. Logically, under the circumstances, it 
would be advisable to make another test, but it 
would be a simple matter to take a little of the 
coughed-up material from the animal and either 
make a smear and look for bacilli or, better still, make 
a biological test with some of the same material ? ’ 

‘Under the circumstances, it was for the veterin- 
arian acting for the buyer to take some action. 

* On October 25th, 1925, I received from another 
of our confréres, M. Y., a request as follows : ‘ Would 
you give me your advice on a subject reference to 
an action which is being taken against one of my 
clients for sale of a tuberculous cow. I believe you 
have already heard of this cow from our confrére, 
M. Z. Here are the facts: My client, a very con- 
scientious cattle dealer, sold a three-years-old cow 
(first calf). Fifteen days before the sale, the cow 
had an attack of bronchitis, of which she was nearly 
completely recovered: previously she had been in 
perfect health. She calved and was sold. The 
buyer, observing traces of blistering, and that the 
cow coughed, called his veterinarian, who tested her 
by the intradermal method on April 20th, 1925, 
and found, in his opinion, a reaction. An action of 
‘No Sale’ was set up. My client, badly received by 
the buyer when he came to take the cow away, 
decided not to take her, but to permit the dction to 
go on and an expert to be appointed. 

“The Tribunal named as expert our confrére 
M. Z., who proceeded to test the animal on May 20th, 
1925, using the subcutaneous method (one month had 
elapsed since the first intradermal tests). The expert’s 
test was carried out with all the necessary precautions. 
‘The average temperature prior to injection was 38-5° C. 
atthe 10th hour, 4 o'clock, 21st May, temp. 38-5° C. 


” 12th ” 6 ” ” ” 38°6° C. 
» Mh, 9 » 390°C, 
17th ” ” ” 38°8° C. 


translated the icle in full as an example of the clinical lesson a 
French V 


Professor gives to his students.” 
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“*Two or three days after, there occurred, it 
appears, a local reaction of which I was not informed.? 
At this time the expert, M. Z., wrote to you 
asking your advice, which, I understand, was (a) 


_If the intradermal reaction was positive accompanied 


by diminished lactation, there appears no doubt as 
to the disease being present ; (b) There would appear 
to be some error with regard to the subcutaneous 
test: (c) It would be better to test coughed up 
material for presence of tubercle bacilli.2 My obser- 
vations on those items are : (a) does not require any 
reply ; (b) The only causes for error I can find are 
(1) The buyer placed the cow in the pound (Public 
Green Yard) and left her there more than one day 
without being milked ; (2) The quantity of tuberculin 
injected was one complete tube from the Pasteur 
Institute— a dose suitable for an ox, not for a small 
cow; (3) When vour advice arrived, the cow had 
ceased coughing, so that it was difficult, if not 
impossible, to obtain suitable material. In his 
report, M. Z., the expert, concluded that it was 
advisable to have another test made, but to allow 
the cow completely to recover from the effects of 
previous tests. M. Z. died and another expert, 
M. A., was appointed on October 19th, 1925. The 
condition of the cow was now much better: she was 
fatter, lively, and had ceased to give any milk. M. A. 
decided to use the intradermal test and base his opinion 
on the result. On behalf of my client, I asked him to 
control his test by applying, in addition, one other 
method. This he refused todo. The test was applied 
on October 19th, 1925, on the right side at the base of 
the tail, and in the lower right eyelid. The second 
examination was made sixty-six hours afterwards ; the 
local reactions were of average intensity without 
any other alteration of the health of the cow. The 
expert decided there was “No Sale. Under the 
circumstances, | formed the opinions: (1) The initial 
intradermal test, said to be positive, had not been 
controlled ; (2) The subcutaneous test I considered 
negative ; (3) A second intradermal test, said to be 
positive, was only of medium intensity. As a doubt 
still existed in my mind, I asked that a definite 
decision be arrived at by slaughter of the cow, and a 
post-mortem examination ; that, in the case of only 
minute lesions or no apparent lesions, a biological 
test be made. The expert refused this.* 

“There I have given you a résumé of the whole 
affair. The pleadings took place on November 29th. 
What the result will be, it would be pretentious to 
form an opinion, since an old proverb says: * The 
best causes can be lost and the worst can be gained,’ 
but, scientifically, im my opinion, there should not be 
the least doubt as to the existence of tuberculosis in 
the cow under litigation, and the buyer should gain his 
case. We woulddespair of the value of scientific research 
ifan animal which positively reacted a first time to 
two intradermal tests. a second time showed a local 
reaction forty-eight hours after a subcutaneous test ; 
then, again, a third time reacted to two simultaneous 


* M. A., the expert, had, before proceeding to test the 
animal, tried to settle the dispute ; to this the buyer was 
agreeable, but not the vendor. Therefore one can under- 
stand that he then decided to adopt his own method and 
give his decision based on the result of the test. 


intradermal tests, was not found, on post-mortem 
examination affected with tuberculosis. I know there 
may be amongst you some who, like the seller and his 
veterinarian, say : ‘ But there was no thermal reaction 
to the subcutaneous test, as the temperature was not 
raised over 40° C.; therefore, the cow is not tuber- 
culous.’ That would be logic if there was no possi- 
bility of errors in conducting the test ; further, this 
test is the most onerous and not the most certain, as 
everyone knows who has had experience in conducting 
tests and, therefore, I still maintain there must have 
been some error in conducting this test. I have often 
enumerated causes for such errors and they may be 
regarded as classic, as they have been repeated in 
successive editions of the Diseases of Animals. In 
this particular case, was it because the cow was taken 
out of the cowshed and placed in the Green Yard 
during the time she was under the subcutaneous 
test ? Quite possible and perfectly sufficient. Was it 
because she bad not been fed as usual during this 
time ? Was it because she had not been milked ? 
Had she received a drink of cold water when under the 
test, or were the temperatures not carefully taken? 
I should not like to say, but there was some error. 
“IT would like to let you know the result of this 
case, if only to put you on the alert against the 
difficulties you may meet in a practice, and to warn 
you always to act with caution in such cases. Here 
is a difference of opinion which has existed for seven 
or eight months in connection with an animalof 
small value. The expenses will be considerable, 
some one is bound to lose, and there is a probability 
that, at the finish, all the responsibility or blame 
will fall on the veterinarians who are in disaccord. 
The cattle dealers in the district are excited over the 
affair; the seller was, no doubt, tempted to go on with 
the litigation in the hope of proving the cow was not 
tuberculous, | When he has to pay the expenses 
incurred, I will be surprised if he has not something 
unfavourable to say about our profession. 

“There is nothing to be gained, either in reputation 
or in money, in litigation of this kind, and it should 
not take six months for veterinarians to agree as to the 
existence of tuberculosis in a cow; but do not think, 
for example, mastitis sufficient to warrant the in- 
jection of tuberculin into an animal in order to decide 
if it is tuberculous. No, there is an exact order to 
follow in all the methods we employ: there are pre- 
cautions to be taken, certain conditions to be carried 
out inorder to exclude or limit all chances of error. 
The litigation was finished by the slaughter of 
the cow on December 10th, 1925. The chain 
of mesenteric lymph glands showed tuberculous 
lesions in a state of caseation. There was also found 
a caseous nodule, about the size of a nut, in the pul- 
monary parenchyma. There had, therefore, been, 
as | supposed, some error in connection with the 
subcutaneous test.” 

NOTEs. 

' Forty-eight hours after the subcutaneous injection, 
there appeared, as there sometimes does occur, a very 
large local reaction photographed by M. X., the veterin- 
arian to the buyer. 

* I do not know if those were the exact words of the 


letter, as it was only read to me, but it is the sense of the 
advice given. 
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The Nation’s Live Stock.* 

“ For a dozen years past the Ministry of Agriculture 
has been making a whole-hearted and intelligent effort 
to improve our farm stock. It is a common boast at 
agricultural gatherings of every kind that England has 
the best cattle in Europe, and this is true ; 
the grandiloquent folk are apt to forget is that we are also 
the modest possessors of the worst. Agriculture has always 
attracted a certain class of rich man, who finds that @ prize- 
winning bull or a 10,000-gallon cow will provide a short 
cut to celebrity ; but it also attracts others who are real 
lovers of the country life and have a genuine and patriotic 
beliet that they are helping their country by paying atten- 
tion to the quality of the animals on their pleasure farms. 
The history of their work stands in a century of agricultural 
records. 

“On the other hand, if you travel into the remote dis- 
tricts, or even into some districts that are not remote, you 
may find animals that are well nigh worthless, badly bred, 
badly fed, ill-cared for, and in truth liabilities rather than 
assets. On great occasions the owners of these animals are 
sheltered behind the pedigree breeders, whose splendid 
achievement saves the country trom being judged by the 
stock of the rank and file. These facts are known well 
enough in official circles, and they are in a way parents of 
those steps towards improvement that have led to such 
remarkable developments since 1914. 

“ Even to-day,when the res angusta domi is a more serious 
complaint and more widely spread than foot-and-mouth 
disease or swine fever, the Ministry contrives to spend 
£50,000 annually on the betterment of live stock and to 
spend it very well. ‘The money goes chiefly to societies of 
farmers and enables the agriculturist of moderate means 
to hire the service of good-class stallions, bulls and boars at 
a price within his means. The-premium paid for stallions 
rises as high as £40 in the case of heavy shires. It goes up 
to £20 for bulls, and as far as £5 for boars. Milk-recording 
societies, which have done so much to bring about the 
elimination of the unthrifty or unhealthy cow, receive a 
subsidy rising up to £3 10s. for each milk-recorded herd. 
Even sheep have not been forgotten, and there are useful 
grants for the Welsh mountain variety. It is not to be 
doubted but that the measures taken have brought about 
a very considerable advance. Many farmers to-day would 
be ashamed of the stock they carried in pre-war days. 

‘ The live stock improvement scheme is now firmly estab- 
lished, and it is noticeable that when the grants for heavy 
horses were withdrawn in 1921 and 1922, for reasons of 
economy, considerable damage was done to the heavy 
horse-breeding industry, the annual production of foals 
falling from ninety-seven to fifty-four thousand. 

“The number of societies that subsidises bulls has risen 
from 369 in 1914 to 840 in 1923-4, the milk recorded herds 
from 306 to 5,209, the cows recorded from seven thousand 
to one hundred and thirty-eight thousand. It is stated 
that in certain districts a large proportion of the best 
prizes at Shows have been won by animals sired by premium 
bulls, and so steady has been the improvement in the 
general type of animal that in 1923 and 1924, while 2,019 
pedigree stallions were licensed only 71 were refused, and 


but what 


*Reprinted from The New Staksman, Feb. 13th, 1926. 
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| ot the non-pedigree varieties 191 were licensed and 4 
| refused. 

“Side by side with this work we have the researches 
carried out at Cambridge. Edinburgh and elsewhere to 
improve the general breed of animals, but it must be 
remembered that the response has come from farmers who 
really take an intelligent interest in their work. The 
rank and file still lag behind and are content to use any 
animal that is within easy reach. and can be hired for 
service very cheaply. ‘This tendency has had such an 
effect upon the quality of calves that in 1921 Sir Merrik 
Burrell proposed at the Council of Agriculture to make the 
licensing of bulls compulsory. The Council referred the 
suggestion to the Live Stock Committee, which preferred 
recommend voluntary The Agricultural 
Advisory Committee and the Council ot Agriculture con- 
sidered the question again later in the year but would not 
proceed to action in the circumstances, and it was not until 
the Live Stock Advisory Committee came to a unanimous 
decision in September last that action was decided upon, 
but only subject to the general consent of the industry. 
By this time the licensing of bulls had been put into 
practice, with admirable results, in the North of Lreland. 
Farmers there find that their stock is all the better, and the 
principle of compulsory registration has been accepted 
loyally. The Council of Agriculture decided to deal very 
gently with farmers and to apply compulsory registration 
only to yearling bulls, to charge a fee of 5s. and to give 


to methods. 


the owner of a bull that is condemned the right to appeal. 

“ Now there is nothing in this plan that any farmer or 
body of farmers of ordinary intelligence should resent. and 
there is no doubt but that the proposal would have been 
carried through without difficulty had not the National 
Farmers Union intervened. When the Council of Agri- 
culture makes a sound suggestion for the benelit of our 
greatest national industry it is safe to say that the National 
Farmers Union will eye it askance, because the N.F.U. is a 
jealous body, and not too well developed in the upper 
storey on its executive and administrative side. It has a 
few really sound men but a large 
number of others who give unrestricted play to crude 
emotions and plunge most unhappily into print. 

‘ Now it is of the first importance that a body assuming 
the representation of a great industry Jike agriculture should 
be sane in all its parts, and that its public expressions should 
be such as can be justified by their appeal to the common- 
sense of the community at large. Yet in a country paper 
sent to me by a friend *I read that an ex-president of the 
N.F.U., in a letter to the County Executive of the Union, 
said that ‘ it was no use passing resolutions that something 
should be done, unless they were prepared to be supervised 
by “officials in their hundreds,’’ as to how the farmer should 


whom | might name 


conduct his business.’ 

“ There is, of course, more in this nonsense than meets the 
eye. lf there is one thing that a certain class of farmer 
fears and resents it is supervision, and yet in all probability 
supervision is inevitable. Already the country is spending 
hundreds of thousands of pounds upon Education, Research 
and Advice for the benefit of the farming community, 
and if that community as a result of all that has been 
done for it stands, generally speaking, on the mental 


* Leicester Advertiser, December 12th, 1925. es 
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level at which such messages as the one quoted above 
can be given and accepted, it is quite clear that the case 
for supervision is made out. The alternative suggestions 
put forward by various branches of the Union were, gener- 
ally speaking, to the effect that the Ministry should increase 
the grants for bulls and withdraw the proposals for super- 
vision. One County Committee passed a resolution to 
the effect that ‘control cannot be tolerated.’ Another 
executive stated that farmers are better able to look after 
their own cattle than any number of ‘ paid officials.’ But 
the test of capacity lies surely in the number of bad bulls 
that are to be found in the country to-day, and if farmers 
as a class are such good judges as some would appear to 
believe, there would be no need for an expensive live stock 
improvement scheme, costing the country a thousand 
pounds a week. 

“ The truth is that every body knows that with any large 
measure for the rehabilitation of agriculture, supervision 
must come. Farming is not an occupation that can be 
left without direction, nor can the State give the assistance 
for which agriculturists are clamouring unless it receives 
some adequate return, and no return can be secured 
without rules and regulations. It is hard to understand 
the objection to supervision and, if the truth were told, it 
would probably be clear that it is very largely an artiticial 
superstructure on a political foundation. 


“ The N.F.U. dreads nationalisation. If it is to come, 
and its advent has undoubtedly been hastened in the past 
twelve months by the published opinions of Conservative 
experts like Mr. C. 8. Orwin, then supervision will accom- 
pany it, but why dread a measure of control if it be asso- 
ciated with a still larger measure of help’ When the 
County Executive Committees were looking after the 
farming interests there was little or no complaint from 
the farmers themselves. Undoubtedly mistakes were made 
by the Committees, but not so many as farmers would 
have made unaided, and while cultivation was speeded up 
all manner of abuses were taken in hand. The agitation 
against ‘ officials in their hundreds’ is purely artificial ; 
80, too, is the agitation against a very sane and proper 
measure for the betterment of the industry as a whole, and 
in particular of the stock-keeping which is yearly becoming 
a more important factor in it. Jealousy of, or ill-will 
towards, the National Council of Agriculture and the 
Agricultural Advisory Committee is revealed here, naked 
and unashamed. 

“There is a very serious problem before the intelligent 
farmer. He has a considerable and numerically powerful 
Union, and the men at the head of it, with only a few 
exceptions, are utterly unable to formulate an effective 
policy, or even to base their opposition to change on sane 
and intelligible grounds. 

“ Mr. Guinness has bowed betore the storm and no further 
steps will be taken to register bulls. Farmers of the class 
to which agriculture is least indebted will be at liberty to 
use any worthless animal that they may hire for a very 
few shillings. 

“ The N.F.U. Executive may take such pride in the suc- 
cess as the occasion warrants. But it would be well for the 


( Continued at foot of next column. ) 


CLINICAL AND CASE REPORTS. 


Pyloric Stenosis in the Dog. 
By H. W. Dawes, M.R.C.V.S., West Bromwich. 


The following case is of interest in view of the few 
recorded cases of pyloric stenosis in the dog associated 
with a definite lesion in the region of the pylorus. 


Subject.—-A male French Bull Dog, two years old. 


History.—From the age of eight months this dog 
had been subject to very frequent vomiting of all 
recently-ingested food. It was observed that its 
general condition remained good, that appetite was 
well marked, and that the vomiting did not distress 
the animal, whilst almost invariably it attempted 
again to swallow the ejected material. No other 
symptoms of a gastritis had been observed, but latterly 
a slow but progressive loss of weight had been noted. 
The usual gastric sedatives had been given and very 
careful dieting instituted, including feeding with 
various peptonised foods. 


Course—-At the time of examination, the dog 
appeared very bright and in fair general health, apart 
from a slight lack of flesh: the temperature was 
slightly subnormal, pulse normal. Appetite was 
very good, the animal appearing hungry at all times. 
A short time after food had been taken, the animal 
vomited the stomach contents. The vomiting was 
of a curiously regurgitant character, unaccompanied 
by any preliminary retching, and the material was 
mixed with a large quantity of glairy mucus. Bowel 
action was not marked, and the feces were of a very 
firm consistence. No tenderness of the abdomen 
was disclosed on palpation. Marked thirst was 
present. An examination of the gastric secretion 
showed it to be of a definite alkaline reaction. It 
was also observed that if small quantities of food 
were given and the dog kept very quiet for a period of 
one to two hours after feeding, the condition appeared 
to be under more control: it was also noted that 
periods of uneasiness or of actual mild pain occurred 
at intervals after the retention of food. 

Having regard to the history of the case and the 
length of time the condition had persisted, together 
with the general condition of the dog, a diagnosis 
of a pyloric lesion, nature unknown, was made. This 
diagnosis was aided by the close resemblance of the 


(Continued from previous column). 

more level headed among the rank and file to remember 
that the milking strain is carried by the sire, and that, 
according to the latest statistical information, the average 
return of milk per cow in Denmark is 550 gallons per 
annum, and in England it is 440. It was against these 
figures that the Council of Agriculture was acting. It is in 
support of these figures that the N.F.U. has triumphed. 
Verbum sap.” Ss. L. B. 
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vomiting exhibited to that so-called “ projectile 
vomition”” seen in infants affected with pyloric 


stenosis. 


From the nature of the case, treatment was to be 
largely palliative. A mixture containing hydro- 
chloric acid and pepsin was prescribed, feeding was 
instituted four times during the day and, above all, 
a period of complete rest for one and a half hours 
after each meal was advised. The diet consisted 
of small quantities of raw meat, fish, sweetbread, etc., 
and milk was allowed. No cereal foods of any 
description were permitted. These instructions were 
carried out with some degree of success, the condition 
of the animal improved somewhat, and it is of interest 
to note that some six weeks later the dog was success- 
fully exhibited at the autumn L.K.A. show. 


At the end of October a severe attack of vomiting 
was associated with extensive gastric hemorrhage, 
and the dog appeared to be ina moribund condition. 
Under treatment, however, it rallied, and its con- 
dition again improved for a short time. From this 
point, however, emaciation became marked, a steady 
loss of weight was recorded and intense thirst again 
developed. Destruction was advised and carried out. 


Post-mortem. The stomach itself was dilated: 
the mucous membrane of the left half showed congested 
areas and was covered with a large amount of adherent 
glairy mucus. The wall of the left half appeared in 
places to be thinner than normal. From a point 
commencing about one and half inches from the 
pyloric orifice, a great amount of thickening of the 
stomach wall was present and this thickening extended 
without break to the pylorus and was continued for 
about six inches of the duodenum. The pyloric 
orifice was greatly constricted and, on section, its 
wall was found to be some three times its normal 
thickness, and of a dense fibrous texture, the sub- 
mucous and muscular portions being apparently 
converted into a fibrous connective tissue. Sections 
from the pyloric region sent for examination showed 
a marked thickening of the circular muscle, with 
considerable infiltration of fibrous tissue. I am 
indebted to the Wellcome Physiological Laboratories 
for the pathological report. 


Conclusions. This condition is not commonly met 
with in the dog. Actual diagnostic symptoms are not 
definite, but a careful consideration of the history 
of the case, together with a weighing of the symptoms 
presented, are of value in forming a provisional 
diagnosis. Chief among these latter may be men- 
tioned vomiting of a particularly regurgitant type 
always apparently invoked by the ingestion of food 
and unaccompanied by any preliminary retching ; 
a change in the normal reaction of the gastric secretion, 
most probably due to degenerative change in the 
mucosa; the fair general condition of the animal 
for some months, together with a slow but steady 
loss in weight and the indication of slight abdominal 


pain or uneasiness following the retention of small 
quantities of food. 


Stricture of the Intestine. 


By H. W. Dawes, M.R.C.V.S., West Bromwich. 


The accompanying photograph illustrates an unusual 
condition of stricture of the bowel. 

The subject, a four-year-old male Alsatian Wolf 
dog, was brought for examination on the 3lst of 
October last, with a history of chronic diarrhoea 
associated with great emaciation and weakness, 
extending over a period of some weeks. On examina- 
tion, the dog presented a wretched appearance of 
marked toxemia: mucous membranes anemic, 
the abdomen tucked up and wasting very obvious. 
The temperature varied between 102-103.5° F.: pulse 
small and weak. A definitely enlarged area could be 
detected on palpating the abdomen, which was slightly 
painful on pressure, and this area appeared to be 
related to the liver on the left side of the abdomen. 
No vomiting had occurred for about ten days before 
admission, and the appetite had been in abeyance for 
some time. Wasting was especially marked in the 
temporal region of the skull, giving the animal a 
characteristically haggard facial expression. 

A very unfavourable prognosis was given and the 
possibility of the existence of malignant disease was 
pointed out. 

Course.— Despite energetic treatment, the condition 
during the next few days showed no improvement. 
A small amount of liquid food was taken and retained. 
During the second week, diarrhoea ceased, and the 
bowels were only moved at long intervals, the motions 
being well formed. At this period, a marked icteric 
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condition of the mucous membranes was present, 
probably due to obstruction of the bile duct; the 
general weakness of the dog increased and death took 
place on the 15th of November. 

Post-mortem._-The photograph shows the nature 
of the principal lesion well. The stricture was of a 
dense fibrous nature, and had almost occluded the 
bowel, whilst the difference in the lumen of the 
intestine proximal and distal to the stricture was very 
marked. The dilated portion of the bowel extended 
for some eight inches, and was approximately some 
three times larger in diameter than the unaffected 
portions. Some enlargement of the liver was 
observed, together with a small amount of fluid in 
the peritoneal cavity. There was a complete absence 
of body fat throughout the carcase. The specimen 
was forwarded to Sir John M’Fadyean for report. 

Pathological Report.—‘‘ No evidence of malignant 
new growth could be determined, but there was 
great thickening of the wall of the intestine at the 
point of stricture. The thickening involves all the 
coats, but is most marked in the outer part of the 
wall, and there are areas of small cell infiltration 
suggesting that some irritation was still going on 
there. Just immediately in front of the stricture 
there has been ulceration of the mucous membrane, 
but it appears to have cicatrised. It is very probable 
that it was some form of ulceration that determined 
the stricture.” 

Remarks.—-Ulceration of the intestine, accompanied 
with stricture, is not a common condition. LivesrEy 
(V. J., July, 1915) has reported cases of ulceration of 
the cecum and also a case in which ulcers were present 
in the duodenum and ileum. Gray has met with 
annular stricture in the region of the ileum, whilst a 
somewhat similar case to the one above was quoted 
by Capgac and BaLL, who found a portion of the 
wall of the duodenum converted into a fibrous struc- 
ture causing occlusion of the bowel. 

I am greatly indebted to Sir John M’Fadyean for 
kindly furnishing me with a pathological report, 
and also for forwarding me a section of the preparation. 


Poisoning by Oil of Chenopodium. , 
By R. 8. Smyru, M.R.C.V.S., Ruthin. 


Having read the articles on the above subject 
which appeared in the Veterinary Record recently, 
I wish to describe the action of the drug observed on 
a ten-years-old cart mare lately treated for worms. 

The mare was examined before treatment was 
applied, and she was found to be normal, except 
that the presence of worms was suspected. She 
was fasted for twelve hours, and in the morning the 
following draught was given her :— 

B Ol. chenopodii 
Ether i 
Ol. tereb. 3i 
Ol. lini ad Oi 
Ft. Hst. 
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Within three hours the mare commenced to shiver 
and tremble, showing symptoms of acute colic and 
giddiness. The temperature was 102° F., and the 
pulse 90 to the minute, and not very distinct. Appro- 
priate treatment was applied, and the symptoms 
passed off in the course of six or seven hours, the 
temperature returning to norma]. The symptoms 
were quite alarming when they first appeared, and 
there is no doubt that they were due to the oil of 
chenopodium. 

The toxicity of oil of chenopodium has been 
repeatedly referred to in medical journals, and the 
symptoms include: giddiness, deafness, a burning 
sensation in the stomach, vomiting, headache and 
collapse. Many cases of poisoning have been 
recorded. 

The value of oil of chenopodium as a vermicide 
depends on the high percentage of ascaridole which 
it contains (60-70 per cent.), and this constituent 
is an unstable body, readily decomposed on heating, 
with the production of a hydrocarbon; it appears 
that the ascaridole content of some samples is 
uncertain. 

Oil of chenopodium may be adulterated with oil 
of turpentine. 

The toxic action of oil of chenopodium seems to be 
exerted more readily when it is given with other 
drugs, such as ether ; consequently, it is not advisable 
to give it with drugs that are quickly or easily absorbed, 
The toxic symptoms described in the case above 
were due to the addition of ether to the prescription, 
the zther promoting a rapid absorption of the toxic 
elements of the oil. I have not noticed any untoward 
sequence when ol. chenopodii, 3ss., was administered 
in ol. lini, Oiss. to horses after twenty-four hours fast. 
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PERSONAL. 


Appoiniments.—At a joint meeting of representatives 
of Fife County and Burgh Loca! Authorities, held at Cupar, 
Major R. G. Anderson, F.R.C.V.S., Cupar, was appointed 
veterinary inspector under the Milk and Dairies Act, etc., 
at a salary of £600, with travelling expenses. 

* * * * 

At a meeting of the Derby Corporation Markets Com- 
mittee, Mr. VMcClement, M.R.C.V.S., was recommended 
to the Town Council for appointment as Borough Veter- 
inary Inspector in succession to Mr. Aston, whose practice 
he has taken over. 

Mr. McClement has also been appointed Veterinary 
Inspector, pro tem., for the County of Derbyshire, also in 
succession to Mr. Aston, who has taken a practice at 


Shrewsbury. 

The various local authorities of West Lothian have 
agreed to appoint a veterinary surgeon for the entire 
county, at a salary of £500, with £100 for expenses, under 
the Milk and Dairies’ Act, 1925. Bye-laws governing the 
whole county have also been adopted. 
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AND REVIEWS. 


Annual Report of the Sete of Veterinary 
Science and Animal ——- Tanganyika Territory, 
924. 


It is very gratifying to our profession to turn to the 
above-mentioned report and to note the good and 
progressive work which is being done in this young 
colony. Appreciation is all the greater inasmuch as 
the complete policy in respect to animals, including 
Animal Husbandry, is vested in a department adminis- 
tered and controlled by members of the veterinary 
profession, and it is to be hoped that the march of 
time will not see functions which are so suitably and 
practically combined in veterinary science, drift 
into side issues or suffer a filching process through the 
particular interests of others. 

The Report is of such scientific interest that it is 
impossible to handle it in a mere review, and it is 
proposed, therefore, to split it up into sections, com- 
prising (I.) Organisation of the Department; (II.) 
Diseases of Animals; (III.) Animal Husbandry and 
Animal Products. Extracts regarding disease, 
particularly of rinderpest and trypanosomiasis, will be 
given as concisely as possible. 


ORGANISATION. 


The Department of Veterinary Science and Animal 
Husbandry is administered as a separate unit under 
a chief veterinary officer, and consists of :— 

16 Qualified Veterinary Officers ; 

22 European Lay Members, Stock Inspectors, 
and Laboratory Assistants ; 

4 Asiatic Clerks ; , 

100 Veterinary Guards (African). 

It is essentially organised to control disease and to 
foster and improve live-stock industry. It works 
in close collaboration with the Administrative, Medical, 
Agricultural and Game Preservation Departments of 
the Territory, headquarters being at Dar-es-Salaam. 
Field work is carried out by district units, each district 
being in charge of a veterinary officer or stock inspector 
with a certain number of Veterinary Guards. Veter- 
inary districts may contain from 200,000 to 500,000 
head of cattle, and each Veterinary Guard is responsible 
for the inspection and counting of a village, kraal, or 
cattle group numbering from 10,000 to 25,000 head. 
Guards must be literate; they are trained for six 
months at the veterinary laboratory at Mpwapwa, 
and wear a distinctive uniform. They are provided 
with a register of the names of all cattle owners in 
their charge, and their work is supervised by the 
European officer. They are of mixed races and many 
of them show great promise. The negro-Arab of the 
coast districts is well reported on; the Somali is a 
success, but requires tactful handling. The Masai 
and Watusi races, rich in cattle and sheep, have up 
to the present refrained from allowing their boys to 
be employed as Veterinary Guards. An idea of the 
field work carried out will be gained from the state- 
ment in the report that Veterinary Officers and Stock 
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Inspectors individually travelled on foot throughout 
their respective areas an average distance of 2,500 
miles per annum, or 70,000 miles in the aggregate, 
while the Veterinary Guards covered an aggregate of 
250,000 miles, and that all live-stock of the Territory, 
numbering nearly 8,000,000, have been examined 
six times during the year, and in rinderpest districts 
probably twice as often. 

The veterinary laboratory at Mpwapwa is an 
essential factor of the organisation, and the work 
carried out there, allusion to which will be made 
later on, under the heading of ** Diseases of Animals,” 
is necessarily of a very comprehensive and scientifi- 
cally important nature. 

The Staff consists of a Veterinary Pathologist, an 
Assistant Pathologist, a Laboratory Assistant, and a 
Farm Manager, and assistance to the regular staff 
is successively rendered by Veterinary Officers and 
Stock Inspectors passing through Mpwapwa. Six 
to twelve Veterinary Guards are always on duty, 
and maintenance of buildings requires native artisans 
and a small gang of labourers. 

Stock farms are run in connection with the 
laboratory, but the actual grazing land is of small 
acreage, so much of the farms being worthless bush. 
A certain amount of silage is made, and it is interesting 
to record that hay made from ground nuts is almost 
as valuable as the nuts. The total number of stock 
on the farms at the end of the year amounted to 495, 
chiefly cattle. The drought which prevailed during 
the year (rainfall, 17 inches, or half the usual) carried 
off a good many (88), and lions accounted for 25, 
barbed wire fencing being no protection. While 
the Pathologist was writing his report, three lions 
attacked a mob of cattle in broad daylight, killing 
two, mauling two severely, and apparently separating 
a fifth, which was never seen again. 


IJ.— DISEASES OF ANIMALS. 


Rinderpest. Rinderpest continues to form the 
chief disease against which the energies of the Depart- 
ment are exerted, but with the improved organisation 
and increased facilities for detection, incidence and 
mortality have been much redtced. The actual 
death rate amongst the total of 4,000,000 cattle of the 
Territory has been reduced to 0°72 per cent., while 
mortality in infected herds in 1924 was 9°6 per cent. 
as against 11-4 per cent.in 1923. The Chief Veterinary 
Officer unhesitatingly attributes much of this success 
to the trained African Veterinary Guards, who act 
as eyes of the Department. In speaking of immuni- 
sation against the disease, he remarks: ‘* Nothing 
has occurred to alter or modify the views hitherto 
expressed that active immunisation against rinderpest 
is impracticable in Tanganyika Territory. In support 
of this as apart from local considerations, I would 
point out that in no progressive stock country in the 
world are cattle farmed on a system of immunity, 
or is active immunisation practised. In dealing with 
the disease, the outstanding truth which has forced 
itself upon us is the importance of early notification 
of outbreaks, and the need for immediate action on 
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the spot. The only manner in which these two 
objects can be achieved is through an effective 
intelligence system, and on this account especially 
are the native Veterinary Guards proving invaluable.” 
[Note.—While agreeing with the Chief Veterinary 

Officer in the impracticability and perhaps the 

inadvisability of a system of general active immuni- 

sation in any stock country under present methods, 
it is claimed that the sero-simultaneous method 
of conferring durable immunity, as practised by 

India amongst Army Transport bullocks for service 

in frontier warfare, is a success, and without which 

endless trouble ensues. J. M.]. 

In various outbreaks, 52,414 head of cattle were 
inoculated with serum during the year, the average 
dose being 30 c.c., and with extra inoculations in 
connection with movement of trade cattle, 2,130,000 
c.cs. were altogether expended. Serum is manu- 
factured at the veterinary laboratory at Mpwapwa, 
73,000 doses having been produced, of which 53,000 
doses were ordinary hyperimmune serum, and 20,000 
doses “immune” serum. The method of manufacture 
of hyperimmune serum was described in last year’s 
report, and the production of every 100,000 doses 
requires the use of 250 susceptible cattle (obtained 
from the district of Iringa, where there has been no 
rinderpest for five years). The Veterinary Pathologist 
raises a very important issue as to whether, for use in 
the field, immune serum can replace hyperimmune 
anti-rinderpest serum, which is usually accepted as a 
much more potent serum and, as such, has been 
produced commercially for the past twenty-five years. 
Tests in relation to standardisation and comparison 
of titre would appear to have justified the pathologist 
in stopping hyperimmunisation, and in preparing a 
commercial brew of immune serum. He concludes 
by remarking: “We think that several more 
uniformly conducted tests of hyperimmune as well as 
immune sera will be necessary before we can give a 
definite opinion as to whether immune serum is or is 
not sufficiently good to replace hyperimmune serum.” 

Other interesting matters re rinderpest are worthy 
of note. The minimal infective dose of virus is 
regarded generally as 0-02 c.c. of virulent blood, though 
on five occasions disease has been set up with 0-002 c.c. 
of virulent blood, and twice with 0°0002 c.c. There is 
no partial susceptibility. “All cattle are either 
susceptible or immune. If immune, then no amount 
of virus will set up the least trace of true rinderpest 
disease. During immunisation an immune ox receives 
two or more litres of virulent blood; yet, in 1,500 
cases, where the temperatures were taken daily after 
the hyperimmunising doses had been given, there 
was not a single thermal or other reaction. The 
solidity of rinderpest immunity is one of its most 
wonderful features. Immune cattle cannot be carriers 
of the disease, nor do immune animals relapse.” 
As regards the action of serum on virus in vitro, the 
pathologist remarks: “If a large quantity of com- 
mercial anti-rinderpest serum is mixed with virulent 
blood for one hour at room temperature and then that 
amount of the mixture which contains 10 c.c. of 


blood is injected inte a susceptible animal, that beast 
will not react, and will retain its susceptibility. It 
is on account of this direct lethal action of commercial 
serum on virus that in double inoculation the serum 
and virus are given at different parts of the body.” 

In regard to infectivity of urine, feeces, and other 
excretions, experiments suggest that it is ‘‘ only when 
enough damage has been done to the tissues to allow 
the passage of infected leucocytes, do gall, urine, 
feces and nasal discharge become infected.” 


Tsetse Fly and Trypanosomiasis. The Glossina 
situation continues to exercise the careful attention 
of the Department and is a vast problem. Fly belts 
are being mapped out, and control of fly is largely 
centred in grass burning, bush clearing, and stumping. 
The Chief Veterinary Officer pays a tribute to the 
enthusiastic efforts of the Director of Game Preserva- 
tion in this direction and to the’valuable help which 
the Game Department renders to the District Veter- 
inary Officers and other members of the Veterinary 
Staff in studying and experimenting with new methods 
of prophylactic and curative treatment. The cutting 
off of islands of bush from seasonal infestation and 
the clearing of passage ways of five or six miles in 
breadth through infested bush from one clean area 
to another seems to be meritable, from a prevention 
of disease point of view, but there are many large 
fly-free tracts of rolling down country not yet fully 
stocked with cattle, and the opinion expressed is that 
“these open grazings should first receive attention 
before any extensive attempt is made to extend the 
grazing areas by cutting dense bush. To this end, 
especially, is the conserving of water by dams, wells, 
and windmills indicated.” 

Prophylactic experiments carried out in_ the 
Shinyanga area with tartar emetic, and tartar emetic 
cum Bayer 205, would not appear to have been a 
success, adds the Chief Veterinary Officer, and, 
“arising out of the conflicting evidence available 
as to the practicability of treating fly-struck cattle, 
the only conclusions I am inclined to concede are :— 

“‘(a) Provided an individual animal is treated in 

the early stages of trypanosomiasis and is 
well fed and nursed, recovery in the majority 
of cases will occur. 

“(b) A recovered animal, if kept in healthy sur- 

roundings, is not likely to have a relapse. 

““(c) A recovered animal has very little, if any, 

immunity, and must not be exposed to in- 
fection.” 

Goats have a natural insusceptibility. They are 
essentially bush dwellers and “they can thrive 
“in many tsetse areas in which other domesticated 
animals fail to survive. Under an experiment in bush 
clearing through their agency, and living under 
conditions in which exposure to tsetse is frequent, 
these animals nevertheless, are thriving, and have 
increased.” 

Contagious Bovine Pleuro-pneumonia.—This disease 
is confined chiefly to the Masai tribesmen, who 
own 727,904 head of cattle, according to the present 
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year’s count. The death rate amounted to 2°13 
per cent. ‘‘ A certain number of lymph and glycerine 
tail inoculations has been performed. The total of 
these only amounts to a few hundreds, and in the 
light of our present experience the results have not 
proved sufficiently successful to warrant our embarking 
on a large scale inoculation programme of this nature.” 

East Coast Fever.—“The opinion formerly 

expressed as to its dependence on a moist condition 
of the soil and atmosphere and on a rich pasture is 
being borne out. In such areas it spreads and tends 
to become truly enzootic while, conversely, in arid 
sandy country and in open closely-grazed plains it 
tends to die out.” Dipping is the sovereign remedy. 
“In Dar-es-Salaam, some few years ago, not more 
than fifty head of cattle were to be found in the 
township, and milk was unobtainable. To-day, nearly 
4,000 head pass through the tank each week, while 
milk at a reasonable price is available for all, and no 
case of East Coast fever has been recorded for nearly 
two years. Anthrax is revealing itself as a more 
prevalent disease than was formerly suspected. 
To attempt protective inoculation is not at present 
indicated or considered justifiable.” Cases of Black- 
quarter have also been reported. 

Heartwater is prevalent and occasioned considerable 

loss amongst sheep and goats. 

Anaplasmosis is widespread. Native cattle seem 

to be largely immune. 

Inoculable three-day sickness. Sporadic at the 

commencement of the rains, losses negligible. 

Foot-and-Mouth Disease 

Malignant catarrhal fever 

Epizootic lymphangitis 

Very few horses remain in the Territory. 

Parasitic sheep scab is prevalent, but sets up no 
marked lesions in the ordinary hairy African sheep. 

Variola ovina 

Swine fever 

Ralnes 

Canine distemper. No serious outbreaks. 

Chicken pox occasions considerable loss, especially 
amongst imported fowls. Is seldom observed 
in the dry season. Two avian diseases are under 
investigation at the Veterinary Laboratory at 
Mpwapwa. One is a polyneuritis known, for 
the time being, as Dar-es-Salaam fowl sickness, 
and the other is a contagious epithelioma most 
destructive to turkey chicks, and readily imocu- 
lable. 

Cases of poisoning by the plant Crotolaria Burkeana, 
with the typical laminitis symptoms, have been 
recorded, believed to the first noted out of the 
Union of South Africa. 


No cases 
recorded. 


No cases recorded. 


Il].—Meat INSPECTION AND ANIMAL HUSBANDRY. 


It is a sign of the good order of administration to 
note that municipal abattoirs exist in the larger 
towns, and that these are under the supervision of 
the officers of the Department of Veterinary Science. 
Slaughter of female breeding stock is prohibited 
by law, and the killing of immature animals for food 
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is discouraged. The commonest cause of condemna- 
_ tion is “beef measles” (cysticercosis) prevalent 
| throughout the Territory, and is attributed to the 
disregard of the rudimentary laws of sanitation, to 
meet which an educational propaganda is necessary. 

It was not possible to compile a census of animals 
in the Territory during the year, but in 1923 the 
figures stood at :— 

3,800,800 head of cattle ; 
3,933,000 sheep and goats ; 
24,587 donkeys. 

It is probable that the year under review will 
show an increase of from 7 per cent. to 10 per cent. 
in cattle but, owing to slaughter demands, the increase 
in sheep and goats will not be so great. 

Grade bull calves and heifers were imported from 
Kenya Colony, but the introduction of European 
blood into the Zebra stock of the country requires 
careful handling. Possibly the evolution of a type 
of cattle more suited to the country would be obtained 
by the infusion of kindred Indian Zebu blood. The 
Friesland and Ayrshire importations, all the same, 
seem to be a success. Grade Romsey Marsh rams 
were imported from Kenya, and an order has been 
despatched to South Africa for Friesland, Ayrshire 
and Africander breeds of cattle and Karakul and 
Merino sheep. 

Inve Stock Trade—-A proper permit system of 
stock movement has to be maintained and, as will 
be readily understood, the establishment of definite 
cattle markets becomes a veterinary provision in 
view of disease control. The peregrinations of petty 
traders in certain districts and the issue of illegal 
passes by Chiefs, Sultans, etc., militate against the 
success of rinderpest control, but when the cattle 
market system has been inaugurated, not only has 
disease been reduced, but the trade in cattle has shown 
a substantial increase. 

Hides and Skins.—‘* Hides and Skins Improvement 
Methods ”’ is a routine part of the educative curriculum 
of the Native African Veterinary Service. The 
trade is certainly an improving one, 50,850 cwts. 
of hides and skins having been exported in 1924, 
realising the sum of £185,883.-+ An interesting note 
is made with regard to the identification of rinderpest 
hides. If a hide of this nature is held up to the 
light, a peculiar typical skin eruption is observed, 
and, when tanned, “the erythematous areas either 
show up as weak, thin, soft patches in the leather or, 
in aggravated cases, fall out completely.” 

Ghee (Pure butter fat).—-Nine thousand four 
hundred and thirty-eight cwt. of ghee, valued at 
£25,589, was exported during the year; marketed 
in paraffin or petrol tins. It is an industry which 
is peculiarly suited to the Territory, and is bound to 
appeal to nomadic pastoral tribes. The whole 
organisation of ghee posts, with their radiating 
butter buying posts, all under the supervision of a 
European Stock Inspector with a diploma in dairying, 
is very interesting. Government supplies necessary 
funds to initiate the process and, under a co-operative 
policy, the control of the fund is to be vested in a 
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“Native Council of the Elders” of the producing 
community. It has the makings of an industry of 
first importance in the Colony. 

In concluding his excellent report, the Chief Veter- 
inary Officer, while perhaps unnecessarily alluding to 
his Department as essentially a spending Department, 
points out that “ When it is realised that four-fifths 
or more of the wealth of the average native in the 
Territory is vested in his herds and flocks, and that 
without the milk and meat which they supply he 
could not exist, far less prosper, then the true signifi- 
cance of live-stock becomes apparent.” And the 
importance with which the Native Councils and 
Sultans in the various areas regard the Department 
may be gathered from the statement that when the 
East African Commission visited the Territory the 
invariable request was for more veterinary officers, 
stock inspectors, and native veterinary guards—- 
“truly a contrast to the way in which disease used 
to be concealed and animals hidden away in the bush 
when we first essayed to help the people a few years 


ago.” 
J. M. 


Research in Dairying. 


NEEDS oF NATIONAL INSTITUTE, READING. 

‘The annual report of the National Institute for 
Research in Dairying, University College, Reading, for 
the year ended July 31, 1925, refers, first, to the King’s 
visit to the Institute in June, 1925. His Majesty made an 
informal tour of inspection, and afterwards caused a letter 
to be written to Lord Elveden, chairman of the Board of 
the Institute, expressing his gratification at seeing ‘ with 
what interest and determination the staff of the Institute 
were grappling with the problems affecting our milk supply.’ 

‘Several parties visited the Institute during the year, 
including members of various branches of the National 
Farmers’ Union, the party of South African farmers who 
came to England in June, and a party of Japanese mayors. 
In all, over 800 people paid visits in the year, and these 
came from all parts of the British Empire and from several 
foreign countries. 

“ The results of the Institute’s work in connection with 
the problem of the proper handling of milk are shown, 
says the report, by the constantly increasing number of 
farmers who are producing milk under licence from the 
Ministry of Health, and by the fact that, whereas in 1920 
one county held a clean milk competition, in 1925 that 
number was increased to 33. 

“Tt has recently been brought to the knowledge of the 
staff of the Institute that the sale of milk in London is 
steadily increasing. Though this is toa great extent due to 
the efforts of the National Milk Publicity Council, observes 
the report, those efforts could not be successful were it 
not for the fact that the general standard of the cleanliness 
of the milk which is coming into London has greatly 
improved of recent years. 

“A table of statistics of the advisory work of the 
Institute in connection with the examination of milk 
for the presence of tubercle bacilli shows that in the year 
under review there were 1,416 inquiries received, 23 visits 
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paid to farms, 33 lectures given and 5,942 samples tested. 
In addition, there were 30 clean milk demonstrations, 
31 exhibits, and seven clean milk competitions. The 
table shows that appeals for help reach the staff of the 
Institute from all parts of the world. 

‘In an appeal for funds it is stated that the provision 
of land, buildings, equipment, etc., for the Institute has 
involved a total expenditure of £73,700, towards which the 
Ministry of Agriculture has contributed £30,000, and 
donations (including £5,000 from Lord Elveden) have been 
received amounting approximately to £19,500. There 
has to be provided by June this year a sum (for which 
in the meantime loans have been made available) of 
£26,300. In addition, there is required for endowment of 
the Institute a minimum capital of £80,000, towards which 
the Ministry of Agriculture has contributed £8,253, and 
donations (including £6,126 from Lord Elveden) have been 
received amounting to £8,253. Approximately £63,500 has 
still to be provided.”—The Times. 


Risks ILLUSTRATED.” 


The 1925 edition of the illustrated motor prospectus o! 
the Royal Insurance Company contains a further series of 
photographs illustrating certain phases of motoring from 
a legal point of view and some accidents of an unusual 
character. It is anticipated these new photographs will 
be found as interesting to the motoring public as those 
which appeared in previous editions. The analysis showing 
the proportion of motor accidents occurring in certain 
specified circumstances has been brought up-to-date, and, 
as we believe these are the only statistics of the kind to be 
published based on actual experience, they should be of 
unsual interest to motorists and helpful to those interested 
in ‘‘ Safety First” precepts. 

Copies will be sent to any of our readers who apply to 
the Company. 


ARGENTINE CATTLE AND DISEASE. 


In the House of Commons on Monday Lieut .-Commander 
Kenworthy asked the Minister of Agriculture if he was 
aware that, owing to the refusal to allow Argentine cattle 
to be brought to our ports for slaughter, they were being 
taken alive to Zeebrugge and slaughtered there ; that sides 
of beef from these cattle were being sent to Smithfield 
Market and were indistinguishable from home-killed 
English beef ; that this resulted in edible offals and the 
hides and other offals for manufacture being retained in 
Belgium, to the great advantage of the slaughterers, mer- 
chants, and manufacturers in that country ; and that there 
was a proposal to build large new abattoirs in Zeebrugge 
for the enlargement of this trade ; and whether he would 
reconsider the question of relaxing the regulations so as 
to allow clean cattle to be brought to our own ports for 
slaughter. 

Mr. Guinness: In the light of former experience that the 
trade in live cattle with Argentina cannot be conducted 
without risk of the introduction of disease, I am unable by 
the Diseases of Animals Act of 1894 to allow the entry of 
such cattle even for slaughter at the port. The establish- 
ment of abattoirs at Zeebrugge from which fresh carcasses 
of animals newly landed from South America are imme- 
diately shipped to London iscausing me grave concern, and 
I have instituted active inquiries to ascertain to what 
extent we are thereby exposed to the danger of the intro- 
duction of disease. 
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ABTRACTS. 


Vaccination against Fowl Cholera. 


Having determined that the pasteurella of rabbit 
septicemia is non-pathogenic towards fowls, Staub 
has utilised a strain of this origin in order to vaccinate 
against fowl cholera. 

A rabbit strain which had been passed several 
times through the peritoneal cavities of guinea-pigs 
was used as a vaccine in several outbreaks of the 
disease. It was found that not only were the in- 
contact fowls protected, but also that many which 
were visibly affected made a complete recovery. 

The immunity, however, was not of great dura- 
bility, for birds vaccinated with the rabbit strain 
sometimes succumbed to fowl cholera several months 
later. This disadvantage was overcome by the use 
of a second vaccine prepared from a strain of B. 
avisepticus attenuated by the usual pasteurian 
method. 

The advantages claimed are the rapid production 
of an immunity in an affected flock and the pos- 
sibility of saving some of the birds which are in the 
early stage of the disease by means of the first vac- 
cine. This transient immunity can then be rein- 
forced by the use of the second vaccine without fear 
of the complications which sometimes result from 
the classical method of vaccination. 

(Quatre Années de Vaccination contre le Cholera des 
Poules. A. Straus. Ann. del Inst. Pasteur, 1925, 
December, Vol. 39, No. 12, p. 962.) 

R. E. G. 


Filtration of the Virus of Foot-and-Mouth Disease 
through Collodion Sacs. 


Having shown that certain neurotrophic ultra- 
viruses, such as rabies, encephalitis, and herpes, will 
pass under pressure through collodion membranes, 
the writers have turned their attention to the virus 
of foot-and-mouth disease. 

Fresh vesicular fluid obtained from a guinea-pig 
strain was placed in the collodion sac and filtered 
under pressure (10 cm. of mercury). In eight sam- 
ples out of nine, the filtrate, on inoculation into 
guinea-pigs, gave rise to lesions on the feet at the 
24th to 36th hours, and to generalisation after 36 
hours to four days. 

In the control of guinea-pigs inoculated with the 
unfiltered fluid, lesions appeared at about the same 
time. 

(Passage du virus de la fiévre aphteuse & travers les 
membranes en collodion. M. M. C. Lervapit1, 
S. Nicotau et LA. GaLttoway. Comptes Rend. 
de I’ Acad. des Sciences, January, 1926, Vol. 182, 
No. 3, p. 247.) 


R. E. G. 
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DIVISIONAL REPORTS. 


North of England Division.* 


MEETING AT NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


The annual meeting of the North of England 
Division, which was preceded by an informal lun- 
cheon, was held at Armstrong College, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, on 27th February, 1926. 

The Chair was occupied by Mr. T. R. Jarvie, the 
senior Vice-President, and the attendance book was 
signed by the following :—-Messrs. Wilkinson, C. 
Elphick, T. M. Mitchell, Parker, Doughty, Peele, 
Hicks, Thompson, Snaith, Blackburn, J. H. Taylor, 
Howie, Forbes, Gibson, Hill, Irvin, Davidson, H. 8. 
Elphick, Scott, J. W. Rider, Dotchin, Isherwood, 
and J. R. Rider (Hon. Secretary). 

The Association welcomed as guests the following : 
Professor J. B. Buxton, President N.V.M.A., Mr. J. 
Clarkson, President R.C.V.8., Dr. O. Charnock 
Bradley, Mr. H. J. Dawes, Hon. General Secretary 
N.V.M.A., Dr. W. F. J. Whitley, Medical Offieer of 
Health, Northumberland County Council, Major 
F. C. O’Rorke, R.A.V.C., Messrs. W. Jackson Young 
and F. Knight, General Secretary, N.V.M.A. 

Apologies for absence were received from Dr. Hill, 
Medical Officer of Health, Durham County Council, 
Mr. Gofton and Mr. McBride, National Farmers’ 
Union, who expressed their thanks for the invitations 
which had been extended to them. 

The following members regretted their inability 
to attend Messrs. Pratt, Towell, A. D. Sanderson, 
Hoadley, and Starkey. 

The minutes of the previous meeting, having been 
published, were taken as read and confirmed. 

Obituary.._The CHAIRMAN said it was his sad duty 
to ask the meeting to pass a vote of condolence with 
the widow and family of the late President, whose 
untimely death was mourned by all members of the 
Association. Mr. Jack had been intimately connected 
with the North of England Division, having held the 
office of Secretary for many years, only resigning 
that office on his election to the Presidential chair 
last year. 

The vote was passed in the usual manner, members 


| standing in silence. : 


Correspondence.—The SkcrRETARY read a_ letter 
from Mrs. Jack, returning thanks for the expression 
of sympathy which had been extended to herself and 
her family by the Association on the death of the 
President. 

A letter was read from the General Secretary, 
N.V.M.A., regarding the desirability of holding 
Branch meetings of the “ National,” and offering the 
suggestion that Divisions might forego one of their 
meetings to enable Branch meetings to be held. This 
letter was remitted to the Council for consideration 
and report. 


Received on March 9th. 
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Nominations.—Mr. H. 8. Evpuick said it had always 
been customary in the past to elect as honorary 
members of the Division any officer of the Royal Army 
Veterinary Corps who might be posted to Newcastle. 
In accordance with this tradition, it gave him great 
pleasure to nominate Major F. C. O’Rorke, C.M.G., 
R.A.V.C. The proposal was seconded by the Hon. 
SECRETARY. 

Mr. H. Thornton, Public Health Department, 
Newcastle, was nominated by Mr. Howie, seconded 
by Mr. PEELE. 


Report or Councit MEETING. 


The Secretary read the following report of the 
Council meeting held at Durham on 4th February :— 


The minutes of the meeting held on 25th September, 
having been circulated, were taken as read, while those for 
the meeting held on 4th December were read and approved. 

The council considered the following correspondence, 

1. A letter from the General Secretary N.V.M.A., 
thanking the Association for its action in purchasing its 
link in the Presidential Chain of Office. 

2. A letter from the Hon. Secretary of the Yorkshire 
Division, stating that his Society had considered the letter 
from the North of England Division with reference to the 
question of fees for the North Riding Inspectors, and that 
that Society was of the opinion that the matter was one 
entirely between the inspectors and their local authority. 
Further, that while they expressed sympathy with the 
inspectors, they were of opinion that no good would arise 
from the intervention of the Yorkshire Society. 

3. An acknowledgment from the Secretary, of the 
Association’s subscription of £5 5s. to the Victoria Veterinary 
Benevolent Fund. 

4. Aletter from Mr. R. Simpson, asking to withdraw his 
nomination to membership of the Association. 

Financial Statement and Accounts.—The Secretary sub- 
mitted the financial statement for the nine months from 
lst March to 3lst December, 1925, which was approved by 
the Council, and the Secretary was authorised to have 
copies of this statement, together with his annual report, 
printed and circulated to members. 

The Council considered the question of arrears of sub- 
scriptions, and the Secretary was instructed to write/to 
those members who had failed to respond to earlier appeals, 
stating that unless the amounts due were paid by a specified 
date the Council would recommend to the Annual Meeting 
that their names be removed from the list of members. 

Scale of Professional Fees.—The Council gave careful 
consideration to this subject and came to the conclusion 
that the matter should be considered by a special meeting, 
called expressly for that purpose. 

The Council recommended that this meeting should be 
held at Durham on 24th April. 

Arrangements for the May Meeting..-The Council 
recommended that the May Meeting be held at Sunder- 
land, and that Dr. Hill, Medical Officer of Health for the 
County of Durham, be invited to give a paper, preferably 
on the Milk and Dairies Act, considered from a medical 
point of view. Further, that it should be left to the 
Secretary to arrange a date to meet Dr. Hill’s convenience. 


The report was received and adopted on the motion 
of the Secretary, seconded by Mr. JARVIE. 

At this stage, the CHAIRMAN said it was his pleasing 
duty to welcome to the Chair the new President, 
Mr. T. Wilkinson. Mr. Wilkinson was well-known 
to the members for his regular attendance at the 
meetings, which he managed to combine with the 
conduct of an extensive and, he hoped, a lucrative 
practice. Mr. Jarvie was sure the new President 
would add dignity to the Chair, while his year of 
office opened with every prospect of success. 

Mr. Wilkinson then took the Chair amidst the 
applause of the meeting. 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 


Mr. T. Witktnson : I must first thank you for the 
honour you have conferred on me by electing me 
President of this Association. It shall be my earnest 
endeavour to do all I possibly can to further the good 
work and uphold the prestige of the Association. 

Some years ago we had two Associations in the 
North, viz., the North of England, and the South 
Durham and North Yorkshire Veterinary Medical 
Associations. The attendances at both were very 
meagre. I proposed that the South Durham should 
approach the North of England with a view to amal- 
gamation; this was happily brought about, and 
to-day we have one strong, live Association. Since 
amalgamation we have had better support and 
attendances, but there is still room for improvement. 
I notice that when there is anything on the agenda 
of a pecuniary nature, such as raising fees, the mem- 
bers attend to a man. 

We have a membership of 49, but I regret to say 
that eight members are in arrears. This is very 
deplorable ; it entails unnecessary work on the part 
of our Secretary in making repeated appeals for pay- 
ment of the subscription which, after all, is a debt of 
honour. Members should try to persuade another 
practitioner, who is not a member, to join; it is very 
much to the advantage of the practitioner, as the 
Association does the spade work and he reaps the 
benefit. A Council of the Association has been formed 
and our thanks are due to its members for time and 
thought spent on our behalf. 

I am very optimistic and think there is still a 
brilliant future for the veterinary profession, but 
probably more so in the direction of preventive than 
of curative medicine, especially in connection with 
public health work and scientific research. Much 
progress has been made during the year by the re- 
introduction of the Tuberculosis Order and the 
bringing into force of the Public Health (Meat) 
Regulations Order, and the Milk and Dairies Act. 
Unfortunately, the Minister of Health, although 
probably recognising the importance to the State of 
our profession, does not assign to us the position 
which I maintain we should occupy in connection 
with public health work. Undoubtedly, the inspec- 
tion of meat and the examination of milk cows and 
live stock belong to the veterinary surgeon who, by 
his experience and training, is best fitted to safeguard 
the interests of public health in these matters. 
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While maintaining this point of view, I do not wish 
to imply that_a_ Veterinary Public Health Service 
should be entirely independent of the Medical Service. 
Such a state would be impossible, for to achieve the 
best results it is essential that the two branches of the 
profession of medicine should co-operate to the 
fullest possible extent. 

Much research work is being carried on with regard 
to lamb disease, grass sickness, etc., in the North. 
We cannot remain stationary in these matters; we 
must either progress or retrogress, therefore let us 
aim to be progressive, and remember that to-day we 
need more than ever the motto of the R.C.V.S.— 
Vis Unita Fortior. 

Let me say a word or two about the National 
Veterinary Medical Association, which is doing such 
splendid work. I would refer you to the Veterinary 
Record of January 30th—there you will find a sum- 
mary of the work which is being done for the pro- 
fession. I would urge every member ot the R.C.V.S., 
and especially every member of this Association to 
become a member of the “ National.” The sub- 
scription is £2 2s. Od., and the advantages arising 
therefrom are, free Veterinary Record and other 
publications, annual congresses, branch meetings 
and, the most important of all, the support given to 
those striving with the authorities to improve the 
status and conditions of veterinary surgeons. 

We have two members on the Council of the 
“* National,” and I hope it will not be long before we 
have a representative on the Council of the R.C.V.S. 

With regard to the Annual Congress, let me advise 
every member who can possibly do so to attend; I 
can assure him that he will benefit both intellectually 
and socially. The lectures and demonstrations are 
instructive and interesting, whilst the lecturers and 
demonstrators, who willingly give their services, are 
most painstaking. Socially it is a happy meeting 
ground for old friends, where reminiscences of college 
days can be exchanged, and the sterner facts of prac- 
tice and experience talked over. Pleasant outings 
to places of interest are always arranged, and the 
evening functions are second to none. 

Referring to the activities of the R.C.V.S. during 
the year, I note with pleasure that a proposal to 
acquire a distinctive academic dress for the Fellows 
and members of the R.C.V.S. has been originated 
by one of our guests here to-day. 


To some, the progress made by the R.C.V.S. from. 


year to year may appear small, but in any estimate 
of the results achieved from time to time we must 
take into consideration the difficulties to be encoun- 
tered on the way. Looking back over a number of 
years, I think that many objects have been accom- 
plished with advantage to the profession, and that a 
policy of “ make haste slowly ” is a wise one. 

I would urge all members to exercise their privilege 
of voting at the forthcoming elections of members of 
Council, and by so doing give their support to those 
who are charged with the duty of conducting the 
affairs of our profession. : 

Last, but not least, let me offer a word of praise to 
our worthy and energetic secretary, who is doing 


yeoman service for this Association. He is always 
on the alert looking after our interests, and I hope 
that all members will help him by their regular attend- 
ance and payment of subscriptions to have many 
successful and happy years of office. 

The PrestpENT then invited the guests to address 
the meeting. 

The President of the N.V.M.A., Professor J. B. 
Buxton, said it gave him peculiar pleasure to attend 
the meeting as President of the “ National,” and to 
say a few words concerning the activities of that body. 
It was his first visit to a meeting of the North of 
England Division, not, as might be supposed by 
some, because the members lived at the end of the 
earth, for in reality they occupied a place very near 
the sun. If they looked at the handsome ornament 
which he was wearing they would see that the link 
representing the division occupied a position of con- 
siderable seniority and also honour. It was actually 
the second link on the left. 

He had been interested to learn from the President’s 
address that in the past there had been two societies 
in the North, which had amalgamated to form one 
strong Division. 

He was glad to see that the representatives of the 
North of England Division attended the Council 
meetings of the “ National” with such regularity, 
for the objects of a Division were identical with those 
of the “ National.” 

He was vividly impressed by the enthusiasm 
shown by the members, and supposed that each one 
before joining the Division felt that he was being left 
out, and regarded by his neighbours with suspicion, 
as possibly he also regarded them. Having joined 
the Division, it was mutually discovered that the 
members were good fellows striving to advance the 
profession, and so the barriers were broken down. It 
was precisely similar with the “ National,” the 
strength of which lay in the linking up of its Divisions. 
There could be no cohesion without co-operation and 
organisation, and without these factors it was impos- 
sible to achieve progress. 

Only the previous day he had read a letter in The 
Times, written by the Chief,Medical Officer of the 
City of London, in which it was stated that the 
veterinary profession was beginning to improve its 
position. That was significant, as, coming from an 
outsider, it showed that the public was taking an 
interest in the profession. It did not know, however, 
to what extent progress had been made. 

Personal and individual support of the “ National ” 
was essential if there was to be progress, for deputa- 
tions to public bodies (which was one activity of the 
“National” gaining increasing popularity), could 
not be really effective unless they represented a grow- 
ing majority of the profession. Further, the aug- 
menting of individual contributions meant the more 
effective conduct of the work. 

For some months, the “ National” had had any- 
thing but an easy time. There had been many 
matters, affecting the profession, in which it had been 
necessary for the “ National” to take immediate 
steps to effect an amelioration of the conditions. It 
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had been very effective in inducing Government 
Departments to see matters from its point of view. 
It was only by judicious propaganda that the autho- 
rities could be brought to realise that the organised 
profession wished to advance along the path of 


progress. 

The fact that so early in the new year fifty appli- 
cations for membership had been received, tended to 
show an appreciation of the work done by the 
* National,” and gave one courage and hope for the 
future. 

The President of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons, Mr. J. CLarKsoN, said it gave him great 
pleasure to attend the meeting, although the ground 
had been so fully covered by Professor Buxton that 
there was little left for him to say. 

He was convinced that two incidents stood out, 
during his year of office, as being of special import- 
ance 

(1) The suggestion regarding academic dress for 
the Fellows and members, which had been so appro- 
priately put before the Council by Dr. Bradley. This 
was a matter on which he had held a decided opinion 
for several years. It was very necessary to get out 
of the groove, for on any formal occasion a veterinary 
surgeon, having no distinctive academic dress, could 
only appear as a Black Crow. This applied with 
particular force to members connected with Univer- 
sities, with the result that they did not attend formal 
functions. A wrong impression was thereby created, 
which the acquisition of academic dress would do 
much to remove. 

(2) The President had had the honour to lay the 
foundation stone of the new Institute of Animal 
Pathology at Cambridge. He was glad to have per- 
formed this duty, and at the time had expressed the 
hope that the stone would bear an inscription to the 
effect that it had been laid by the President of the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, rather than that 
his name should be connected with it. He did so, 
because he regarded the incident as a notable mile- 
stone in the history of the veterinary profession, in 
that it marked the recognition of the profession by 
the ancient University of Cambridge. The inscrip- 
tion on the stone would serve to indicate to future 
generations that the veterinary profession was keenly 
interested in the problems of science, and was also 
intimately associated with research into the causes 
of animal disease. 

Mr. Clarkson was deeply gratified at the display of 
enthusiasm by the members ; such a spirit did much 
to lighten the task of a secretary, who should receive 
the unstinted support of the members in every pos- 
sible manner. 


Some veterinary surgeons were true backwoodsmen, 
living completely isolated lives, and taking no interest 
in the affairs of the profession. He had recently 
encountered one who (much to his surprise), did not 
even take the Veterinary Record. He hoped there 
were few, if any, such gentlemen in the area covered 
by the North of England Division. 


Dr. O. C. BRAbLEY said that he was glad to have 
an opportunity of expressing his pleasure at once 
again attending a North of England meeting. 

The Secretary had told him that it was some twenty 
years since he had attended a meeting, but, in exten- 
uation of that long absence, they would remember 
that many of the intervening years had been eaten up 
by the locusts of war, so that the gravity of the crime 
was perhaps more apparent than real. 

He claimed a special interest in the North of 
England, as a friend, if not as a member, first on 
account of its seniority, and secondly because he was 
pleased to see, after lying dormant for a long period, 
that it had taken on not merely a new lease of life. 
but an entirely new life. It was most gratifying to 
find that one of the oldest Divisions could display 
such enthusiasm. The members must support the 
Secretary, for co-operation was a vital necessity if 
progress was to be achieved. 

He had noted with pleasure that the President had 
referred with such warm approval to the proposal 
regarding academic dress. This was a subject about 
which he felt very strongly. Unfortunately, in the 
past, conservatism in the profession had been too 
great, now, that conservatism was less acute, and so 
greater development was permitted. 

Mr. H. J. Dawes, Hon. General Secretary of the 
‘* National,” expressed his pleasure at being present 
at the meeting. He said that he had very happy 
recollections of attending an annual meeting some 
two years ago. He could heartily endorse everything 
that the President of the “ National” had said. It 
was gratifying to hear of a growing regular attendance 
at the meetings, and he appealed to the members to 
support the Secretary. He had been Secretary of 
the Midland Counties Division for many years, during 
which time he had missed one meeting, but without 
the whole-hearted support of the members it would 
have been impossible to continue. 

He admired the man who wouid rise early to do his 
work before attending a meeting and, if necessary, 
do more work on his return home. Such conduct 
made for successful meetings and these, in turn, 
made for professional progress. 

Mr. Dawes noted that there was to be a discussion 
on clinical cases, and pointed out that if every member 
sent one article per year to the Veterinary Record, 
they would have more than enough material to main- 
tain a strong clinical section. He felt sure that every 
member wished to see more clinical articles, and 
thought that it was not too much to ask them to 
record at least one case per year. 


Discussion ON CLINICAL CASES AND SPECIMENS. 


The Hon. Secretary showed the skull of a pit 
pony which had bolted down an incline at work. 
The animal struck a girder and was dead when found 
by the driver. The external injuries were an incised 
wound in the frontal region and hemorrhage from 
the ears. The skull was prepared, when it was found 
that the cranium had been completely detached, the 
basal part of the sphenoid and parts of the temporal 
bones having been lost in the process. 
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Mr. PEELE showed the pelvis of a primiparous 
heifer. The animal was in labour, and the owner 
had done his best before calling assistance. Examina- 
tion showed the fore limbs presenting, with the head 
retroverted, and what appeared to be a congenital 
deformity of the pelvis. Both limbs were removed, 
but it was still impossible to deliver the head. An 
attempt was made to deliver by breech, without 
success, and destruction of the heifer was advised. 
The prepared pelvis showed a healed fracture of the 
shaft of the ilium, with a large callus projecting into 
the pelvic cavity. Enquiry of the owner showed 
that the animal had fallen on the same side on the 
day of mating but, apart from this apparently simple 
injury, the heifer had not exhibited any symptoms 
of ill-health. 

Mr. H. 8. Evpuick exhibited the uterus of a geld 
cow, with a full mouth. The owner regarded her as 
a suspected case of tuberculosis, as she was losing 
condition and had an enlarged right hind quarter of 
the udder. This latter was discharging material as 
in any ordinary purulent mastitis, and from palpation 
one would not have considered it to be tuberculous. 
There was also a discharge from the vulva. Auscul- 
tation of the thorax gave suspicious sounds, but 
nothing very definite, so the cow was tested and 
reacted. Post-mortem examination revealed a few 
tubercules in the lungs, and “ grapes” on the pleura 
and peritoneum, but more particularly on the latter. 
The udder was badly affected, thus showing that a 
tuberculous and purulent mastitis can be co-existent. 
Both horns of the uterus were badly affected, and one 
ovary was cystic, although apparently free from 
tuberculosis. The bladder, liver and kidneys were 
apparently normal. From the fact that this cow 
had both a tuberculous and purulent mastitis, it was 
necessary that one should be very careful to give a 
guarded diagnosis in such cases, as the tuberculous 
condition might well be hidden by the swelling caused 
by the purulent form, and the discharge from the 
latter was certainly misleading. 

Mr. Elphick then spoke on interdigital abscess in 
dogs, saying that members would remember his 
communication to the Veterinary Record on the 
treatment of this condition with an autogenous 
vaccine, which was published about two years ago. 
In this article he quoted some half dozen cases, all 
of which had done well. These cases and others 
which had since been successfully treated gave such 
encouragement that it was decided to adopt the 
method in those instances where the usual methods 
had not proved satisfactory. 

He wished to bring to the notice of the meeting 
three cases of pustular dermatitis in dogs :— 

1. A small Irish terrier dog, which was first seen 
on October 8th, 1925, when a spot about the size of 
a florin existed on the neck in the region of the withers. 
A scraping was taken and examined for follicular 
mange, but no parasite was found. An antiseptic 
ointment: was prescribed. 

On October 10th the condition had extended along 
the back to the region of the right loin and thigh, and 


also down the left shoulder. The dog was clipped, 
the skin thoroughly washed, and a swab taken from 
the expressed pustules. From this swab a pure 
culture of Staphylococcus albus was grown, and a 
vaccine made, each ¢.c. containing 500 million organ- 
isms. Injections were made on the following dates 
and in the following doses :— October 16th, c.c. ; 
20th, 1} ¢.c.; 23rd, 2 ¢.c.; 28th, 2 c.c.; November 
4th, 2 c.c.; December 2nd, 2 c.c. The dog had 
rapidly lost his bodily condition and spirits, but after 
the third injection the diseased condition was much 
better, and the dog picking up. From this time he 
improved rapidly, and on December 12th his weight 
was | stone 12 lbs. 7 oz. The hair, where not des- 
troyed, was now growing rapidly, but greyish patches 
persisted owing to the killing of the hair follicles, also 
he was merry and bright. On February 13th there 
was a slight recurrence on the edge of the original 
lesion on the back. On this date, and again on 
February 24th, he was re-vaccinated, the doses being 
1 c.c. and 2 ¢.c. respectively. This recurrence was 
possibly due to re-infection from his surroundings. 
Local treatment consisted of washing the animal con- 
stantly with very, weak Lysol solution to remove the 
discharge, and to keep the skin clean, followed by the 
application of chinosol solution, 1 grain to 1 ounce. 

2. A brindle bulldog, with a backbone like a razor, 
his belly in his back, and the picture of misery. His 
condition had not sweetened his temper. This dog 
was first seen on October 16th, the parts affected 
being the head, withers, back and all four feet. The 
latter were like raw beef, with the nails projecting 
like talons. The odour was certainly not that of 
eau de Cologne. 

Treatment in the first case consisted of antiseptic 
baths, followed by the application of liq. hydrogen 
peroxide, 10 vols. Some improvement followed this 
treatment, but on October 21st he seemed to be 
worse. On this date a swab was taken and an auto- 
genous vaccine made, the organism being again 
Staph. albus and the strength 500 millions to the c.c. 
The animal was injected on the dates and in the doses 
following :— October 26th, 1 c.c.; October 29th, 
2 c.c.; November 2nd, 2 cge.; November 7th, 
2 c.c. Up to this date the dog had been treated as 
an out-patient, but he was now taken into hospital 
and the application of antiseptic baths and hydrogen 
continued for a few days, when he was dressed daily 
with an antiseptic powder. He was discharged cured 
on November 30th, and went out a happier-minded 
dog, in good bodily condition. 

3. A Mastiff dog pup, one week old. First seen 
on January 25th. This puppy suffered from otorrhoea 
of both ears, in addition to the pustular dermatitis. 
The parts affected being the muzzle and chin. 

It was considered that the otorrhcea was a congenital 
condition, and the treatment adopted was to swab 
out the ears daily with dry cotton wool, and then 
squeeze in a small quantity of B.1I.P.P. No rash 
promises were made as to recovery. The skin con- 
dition was treated by applying thick rolls of cotton 
wool soaked in fairly hot solution of chinosol, 1 grain 


| 
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to the ounce, twice daily, the skin being massaged on 
each occasion with the finger and thumb to express 
as much of the discharges as possible. 

On February 12th improvement was only slow, 
and some doubt was felt as to the wisdom of vaccine 
treatment on account of the age of the puppy. It 
was decided to try this method, and a swab, which 
yielded a pure culture of Staph. albus, was taken. 
The vaccine made contained 1,000 million organisms 
to the c.c. The puppy was injected as follows :—- 
February 16th, ¢.c.; 20th, 1} c.c.; 24th, 1) c.c. 
By this date he had made marked improvement ; 
furthermore, the ear condition was much better, but 
whether this was due to the vaccine or to persever- 
ance with the treatment adopted was a debatable 
point. The puppy had been happy, eaten and slept 
well and kept his bodily condition throughout ; im 
fact, he was growing quite normally. 

Mr. Hit presented the pelvis of a mare which had 
fallen while in a cab. The injury was diagnosed as 
a fractured pelvis, and slaughter advised. The 
owner was reluctant to adopt this course, and the 
mare was put under treatment. Subsequently she 
made a good recovery and worked for four years, 
without evidence of lameness apart from a one-sided 
gait. The animal was eventually destroyed on account 
of a fractured fore limb, 

This pelvis had been fractured through the obtura- 
tor foramen on the right side. The foramen was 
partly occluded by the callus, while the right side of 
the pelvis was considerably displaced from its normal 
position. 

Mr. Hill mentioned a recent case in which a mare 
had been stopped by the police on account of a sup- 
posed fractured limb, off hind. The animal was seen 
standing in a stall in great agony, with profuse per- 
spiration. No evidence of fracture could be detected 
in the affected limb, and a possible thrombosis of the 
iliac artery occurred to mind. 

The animal was placed under morphia, and some 
time later could bear weight on the affected limb. 
The mare was moved to her own stable, some 500 
yards away, with difficulty, and a diagnosis of un- 
ilateral azoturia was made. The diagnosis was 
confirmed later by the coffee-coloured urine, and 
physic and chloral were given. A week later’ the 
animal was at exercise, and making a satisfactory 
recovery. 

Mr. MircuHe.t said he had had a case, difficult to 
diagnose, and resembling Mr. Hill’s case in some 
respects. 

An old milk pony had been affected with inter- 
mittent lameness in one hind limb for several months. 
One day the animal fell, and on rising was found to 
have lost the use of the limb. The next morning it 
was sound, but the owner rested it for a week. On 
being put to work, it went well for the first 100 
yards, when it fell lame, completely losing the use of 
the limb. Later, symptoms of colic were exhibited, 
with profuse perspiration. Examination showed an 


area over the affected limb on which the hair was 
undisturbed and the limb cold compared with the 


opposite member. A diagnosis of iliac thrombosis 
was made, after a rectal examination had shown a 
normal pulsation in the left iliac artery, and only a 
very small stream of blood passing through the right 
vessel. The animal was to be destroyed, when Mr. 
Mitchell hoped finally to determine the nature of the 
injury by post-mortem examination. 


Mr. C. Evpuick exhibited a number of phosphatic 
calculi recovered from a nine-year-old Welsh pit 
pony. This animal showed an ordinary colic, which 
was treated with little success. Later, two biscuit- 
shaped calculi were passed and, after an enema, two 
larger ones. For the next fortnight the animal was 
almost normal, but during the third week pneumonic 
symptoms appeared, and after one month’s illness 
the pony died from septic pneumonia. Post-mortem 
examination showed the presence of four large calculi 
in the alimentary canal, while the whole of the bowel 
wall was thickened. Mr. Elphick thought that the 
pony might have died from enteritis had not pneu- 
monia supervened. He said the chief point of interest 
was that the water in the pit was free of lime salts, 
while calculi were almost entirely absent amongst 
the remainder of the stud. 


Mr. H. 8S. Evpnick mentioned the case of a cow 
which had been under treatment for milk fever and 
later could not rise. The injury was diagnosed as a 
fractured pelvis, and the cow destroyed. Post- 
mortem examination showed that the pelvis had been 
completely fractured in a longitudinal direction. 


Mr. BLackBurn illustrated by means of a sketch 
the peculiar posture adopted by a Clydesdale filly. 
This animal was apparently normal except that when 
in the plough she would occasionally halt, lie back 
and extend the head in the air, as though pulling long 
hay from an unusually high rack. 

Mr. Hitt related the case of a female lamb which 
he had recently seen. In this animal there was a 
bulging of the skin in the region of the anus, but the 
anus was absent, and the lamb defecated through the 
vagina. He congratulated Mr. Elphick on his very 
lucid description of his cases of interdigital abscess 
and pustular dermatitis in dogs. He supported the 
use of autogenous vaccines, but thought the cost was 
usually prohibitive. Stock vaccines gave very variable 
results in interdigital abscess. 

Mr. Davipson said his experience of autogenous 
vaccines in these conditions had not been satis- 
factory, but in view of Mr. Elphick’s promising results 
he would try the method again. The cost of the 
material was a great trouble in its use. 

Mr. H. 8. Evpuick said that an author, writing in 
a recent issue of the Veterinary Journal, had empha- 
sised the importance of correct bacteriological methods 
in making these vaccines. In order to prepare a 
satisfactory vaccine, it was essential that the medium 
best suited to the organism should be used. His 
method was to take a swab and send this to Dr. 
Annett, Liverpool, whose charges for the vaccine 
were very reasonable. This method was more satis- 
factory than inoculating tubes of media supplied 
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by the bacteriologist. They should remember that 
some cases might require more than one vaccine 
owing to re-infection with other organisms. 

ANY OTHER Bustness.—-Mr. C. ELPHick suggested 
that it might be possible to work out a scheme whereby 
a prize should be offered for the best paper or des- 
cription of a case by a member during the year. 
After some discussion, the question was remitted to 
the Council for consideration and report. 

A most successful meeccing was terminated by 
votes of thanks to the authorities of Armstrong 
College, for the use of the room, and to the President 
for his conduct in the Chair, 

J. R. Riper, Hon. Secretary. 


North Wales Division.* 
ANNUAL MEETING AT WREXHAM. 

The annual meeting of this Division was held at 
the Wynnstay Arms Hotel, Wrexham, on Friday, 
November 17th, 1925, the Chair being occupied by 
the President, Mr. E. P. Edwards, of Mold. There 
were also present Messrs. Bate, Cane, Cartwright, 
Hughes (Caerwys), Hughes (Mold), Fletcher, Jones 
(Treasurer), Roberts, Smyth, and Wynne (Hon. 
Secretary). 

Visitors._-Messrs. Aldred, Barker and McGhee. 

Apologies for absence were received from Messrs. 
Booth, Mathews, Montgomery, Jones and Wynne- 
Lloyd. 

The Prestpent referred to the loss which the 
Division had sustained by the death of Mr. Trevor 
Williams, who was the originator of the “ North 
Wales Society.” Mr. Williams had always taken a 
great deal of interest in the welfare of the Society, 
and Mr. Edwards proposed that a letter of condolence 
be sent to the family. The funeral was taking place 
that day and several members were attending and 
had sent apologies for absence from the meeting 
on that account. 

The Secretary said that he had sent a wreath on 
behalf of the North Wales Division of the N.V.M.A. 

Correspondence. -It was decided to subscribe £2, 
the cost of a link in the N.V.M.A. President’s chain 
of office. Re Garnett Memorial Fund, the Division 
having already subscribed, it was left to individual 
members to do what they thought fit, the President 
remarking that it was a very worthy object of sup- 
port, as Mr. Garnett had done so much for his pro- 
fession. 

ELECTION OF OFFICERS, 

President.-—Mr. J. Mills. 

Vice- Presidents. Mr. Edwards (the retiring Presi- 
dent), and Mr. Hughes. 

Treasurer.Mr. Richard Jones (re-elected). 

Secretary. Mr. J. H. Wynne (re-elected). 

Mr. Edwards then vacated the Chair in favour of 
his suecessor. 


* Received on March 10th, 1926. 


A very cordial vote of thanks was accorded to the 
retiring President for his conduct of the business 
during the two years he held office. 


“Some LeEsIONS OF THE Bovine MeEm- 
BRANES Discusston oN Mr. BARKER'S PAPER. 


The Presipent called upon Mr. Edwards to open 
the discussion upon Mr. J. R. Barker's paper, ** Some 
Lesions of the Bovine Foetal Membranes,” which 
paper has already received publication in the Record. 

Mr. E, P. Epwarps, Mold, opening the discussion, said : 

Those of us who have had the pleasure of seeing Mr. 
Barker demonstrate on the cases of sterile cows at Bangor, 
and also of seeing the specimens of foetal membranes, 
exhibiting the various lesions, and of hearing Mr. Barker's 
description and elucidation of these, must have realised 
not only that this is a subject upon which Mr. Barker has 
spent much enthusiastic study, but also that he has followed 
faithfully his master, Protessor W. L. Williams, and made 
himself, also, a master of the subject. It must not be 
thought that the description and recognition of these 
various lesions of the foetal membranes, and of the endo- 
metrium, are original on the part of Professor Williams and 
his co-workers, for the lesions had long ago been described 
by various investigators, and in 1914, at the Tenth Inter- 
national Congress, there was a paper by Sven Wall, of 
Sweden, descriptive ot these lesions and, in America, 
the work of E. T. Hallman is noteworthy in the same 
direction. The work of Williams and his coadjutors has, 
however, been very extensive. and Mr. Barker tells us that 
his own work has been that of one following out the lines 
indicated by these pioneers, and very thoroughly he has 
done it. 

The paper by Mr. Barker, in itself, after describing the 
normal structure and growth of the foetal membranes and 
the process of conception, deals entirely, trom the patho- 
logical side, with the various lesions—-necrosis, hemorr- 
hages, edema, intlammation, ete. of the endometrium and 
of the foetal membranes themselves, and the presumption 
is that these lesions are responsible for sterility, abortion, 
retained membranes. etc., in the vast majority of cases. 

As one can hardly discuss or criticise Mr. Barker’s 
paper without trenching upon the work of Williams at the 
same time, especially as to the interpretation to be placed 
upon the various lesions and the clinical effects which 
follow their presence, | should like, with Mr. Barker's 
consent, to traverse some of Williams’ ground in what 
I have to say. especially since 1 take it that Mr. Barker 
endorses the conclusions of the Cornell Schgol. — First 


r of all, the Cornell School has formulated a new 


nomenclature in relation to this field of research and 
Professor Williams admits that it is an arbitrary one. 
Most definitions are, naturally, and if only from the need 
of brevity, more or less arbitrary, but | think one does 
expect that they shall be adequate. and shall not be 
pedantic. 

To my mind, some of the detinitions given tail in one or 
other of these respects. For example: ‘‘ Sterility is 
deemed to mean that it has been found necessary for a cow 
to be served at successive cestral periods more than twice, 
in order to bring about conception.” In my opinion, this 
definition is quite inadequate, because it does not take into 
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account the possibility of a cow failing to become pregnant 
because of the sterility of the bull serving her and, from the 
point of view of veterinary jurisprudence, such a definition 
is worse than useless, and could lead to serious legal 
consequences. For instance, | was recently concerned in 
a case of alleged sterility in a bull which had served each 
of seventeen cows at no less than three successive cestral 
periods, not one of the cows proving in calf. These same 


cows were put in calf by one service by other bulls. Now, 
if the above de‘inition were adopted as the con- 


sidered opinion of the profession as to the meaning of the 
word “ sterility,”’” there could be no ground at all for 
legal action claiming sterility in the bull, although even 
commonsense would lead one gravely to suspect him rather 
than all his seventeen wives. Again, ‘‘ abortion means that 
a foetal cadaver has been expelled or extracted, although 
such expulsion or extraction may have occurred at term.” 
According to this, the single fact that a calf is born dead, 
even if at full term, constitutes abortion. This is surely a 
pedantic and ultra-arbitrary definition. From the point 
ot view of a scientific discussion by medical men and 
veterinarians, it might do no harm, but from a medico- 
legal aspect it bristles with possibilities in the witness box. 

‘“ Dystokia ” signifies that manual aid was applied at the 
time of abortion or birth to secure delivery of the foetus. 
If this is an accurate definition, then 90 per cent. of the 
calves born in this country have been the subjects of 
dystokia. Moreover, there are cases of true dystokia, 
such as those of primipare with an inadequately opened 
os uteri, and those cases of uterine inertia where, given 
sufficient time, the mother would deliver without manual 
aid, of which the definition takes no cognisance. 

However, I will not pursue this side of the paper further, 
except to say, regarding the definition of retained mem- 
branes, that if all farmers sent for us to take away all foetal 
membranes which did not come away in six hours, we 
should be kept pretty busy with cleansing cases and most 
of them would be much easier jobs than those we get in 
practice, 

To turn now to the interpretation of these lesions, 
and the clinical eifects of their presence, although Mr. 
Barker makes no mention of the bacteriology of the sub- 
ject, | should like to ask whether he is of opinion that these 
lesions are always the result of bacterial invasion and, if so, 
whether the bacillus of Bang is always the culprit, or, 
does he agree with those observers who say that bacilli 
of the colon-typhoid groups are also common causes of 
abortion, and also produce the necrotic, inflammatory and 
hemorrhagic lesions seen in his specimens. 

This is an important question, when one considers the 
large numbers of herds which are regularly inoculated with 
the living bacillus of Bang as a method of protection from, 
and eradication of, abortion among them. 

Again, it has been recorded by American 
that certain moulds, of the genus mucosa, have been found 
to produce abortion, and to produce identical lesions of the 
foetal membranes and of the endometrium of the cow. 
If these statements are true, it seems that instead of 
anti-abortion A, the Ministry of Agriculture must provide 
a mixed vaccine of bacillus abortus, coli, typhoid, cum 
mucosa, and so load our gun with adequate shot, to meet 
all varieties of abortion enemies. The detailed work of 


observers 


Professor Williams and his co-workers, as recorded in the 
Cornell Veterinarian, is very full, admirably illustrated, 
and very convincing as to the nature and extent of the 
lesions found. No one, I think, can help but be convinced 
that such lesions as shown by Mr. Barker would be sufficient 
to produce abortion, sterility, retained membranes and 
in some cases, hydrops amnii, premature birth, etc. 
But I confess that | was not prepared to read the statement, 
several times repeated by Professor Williams, that so far 
he has failed to find foetal membranes entirely free from one 
or other of the lesions he describes and more particularly 
the lesion of necrosis. 

Necrosis of the tips of the allantois is, to use his own 
words, “ virtually omnipresent, and occurs with such re- 
markable uniformity that embryologists commonly desig- 
nate it as normal.’’ We are led to understand also, 
that in a very large percentage of cows which calve to 
time and part with apparently healthy fcetal membranes, 
careful study of the membranes would reveal lesions to be 
present. These lesions occur in endless variety and 
extent, from a few necrotic cotyledons, or intro-chorionic 
necrotic patches, local hemorrhages, chorionic cedema, 
etc., to complete necrosis of all cotyledons, in one or both 
cornea of the uterus. 

Cows may calve and cleanse normally and yet, on ex- 
amination, their membranes may exhibit extensive 
evidence of disease and infection. 

The serious clinical importance of these statements. 
from the point of view of the practitioner who is endeavour- 
ing to eradicate abortion from a herd, or protect one from 
contracting it, is self evident, and makes the outlook for 
an ultimate mastery of abortion rather a dark one. 

In the light of these researches, diseased foetal membranes 
and retention of the foetal membranes take on a signili- 
eance of high importance to the clinician, and to the 
future breeding history of his patient. 

The lesions of a diseased set of foetal membranes con- 
stitute a complete and obverse picture of the diseased uterus 
from which they came. By looking on the one picture, 
you see the picture of the uterus reversed, like looking at 
writing retlected in a mirror. 

If the damage is severe and extensive, it is permanent ; 
if cotyledons are destroyed they vanish for ever and can 
only be replaced by adventitious and inadequate substitutes. 
The important clinical bearing of this is, if true, vital to the 
stockowner who wishes only to breed from cows with which 
he takes the minimum of risk of abortion, sterility, retained 
membranes, premature birth and all other troubles 
associated with parturition. To breed again from a cow 
which has once exhibited extensively diseased foetal mem- 
branes is economically bad policy, and is asking for trouble. 
Moreover, it would seem that there is no justification for 
attempting the treatment of sterility in a cow which has 
parted with diseased membranes. Williams tells us very 
distinctly that in cases where the treatment of sterility has 
been undertaken in subjects which have exhibited ex- 
tensively diseased membranes, the practitioner will often 
find that ‘‘ he has overcome sterility only to attain abor- 
tion.”’ The question would therefore seem to arise as 
to what is the maximum degree of uterine damage found, 
as revealed by the fetal membranes, which justifies an 
animal being retained for breeding purposes, if she will 
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conceive, or being treated for sterility without the risk of 
“attaining only abortion.” The treatment evidently 
requires special skill and practice, is costly and not devoid 
of risk, and it seems to me that if it is to become a com- 
mercial proposition amongst ordinary stock, there must 
always be in the mind of the practitioner the serious 
responsibility of deciding according to the degree of damage 
exhibited by the membranes, which to treat, and which to 
eliminate from the breeding herd. 

Eversion of the uterus. Protessor Williams states (hat by 
adhesions forming between the membranes at the cornual 
ends and subsequent invagination at those points, eversion 
of the uterus may be produced. IL think this is a sound 
contention and teel sure I have met cases of the kind, but 
also think them very exceptional and that in the vast 
majority of cases of prolapse no such causes are in opera- 
tion. 

Dystokia. Both in the Cornell Veterinarian and in his 
book Veterinary Obstetrics, Professor Williams makes the 
interesting, not to say startling. statement. which Mr. 
Barker also endorses, that: ‘‘ slowly, but none the less 
surely, it is becoming proven that the chief cause of dys- 
tokia in domestic animals is contagious abortion.” This 
statement is elaborated in Professor Williams’ book on 
obstetrics, and he holds that dystokia chietly arises from 
failure or disorder of physiologic contraction of the uterine 
walls, or of the foetus itself, owing to diseased conditions 
of the membranes or uterine walls during gestation. 
It should be carefully observed that the term dystokia 
is used to include all cases necessitating manual help in 
delivery and therefore covers uterine inertia. The prac- 
titioner will, | think, readily agree that uterine inertia 
is in very many cases associated with diseased uterine 
or foetal conditions. But, taking the wider and more 
ordinary meaning of the term to refer to the endless 
variety of mal-presentations*met with, we are on different 
ground, and | submit that beyond ingenious theorising 
and bald statement the Cornell School offers no proof of the 
bold dictum of Professor Williams that ; ‘‘ The probability 
of dystokia is parallel with the degree of disease of the 
foetus or uterus.”’ If this is true, then we should expect, 
indeed it must follow, that in every case, or the vast 
majority of cases, ot abortion, of diseased foetal membranes, 
or of premature birth, we shail have a mal-presentation of 
the foetus. That this is actually the case will, L think, 
be strenuously refuted by the experience of every clinician, 
nor, indeed, are the great majority of cases of abortion 
and diseased membranes accompanied by marked uterine 
inertia. Conversely, from this dictum it should follow 
that mal-presentations should be exceedingly rare in 
animals presenting live and normal calves at full term, 
and parting with healthy fatal membranes, whereas | 
venture to think this also is contrary to clinical experience. 
In my opinion, the normal presentation, far from being 
“a sort of physiological throw of dice,’’ to use Professor 
Williams’ phrase, is a highly stable part of nature’s great 
plan for the development, reproduction and preservation 
ot her various species. ‘The vast majority of presentations 
are normal, but in the percentage which are not, there are 
numerous causes which, during gestation, and in many 
cases at parturition itself, produce dystokia both in normal 
and diseased conditions of the pregnant animal and | 


submit that clinical statistics and experience would be 
overwhelmingly against these sweeping statements of the 
Cornell School. 

Mr. Ricwarp JONES: Dystokia may not have any con- 
nection with abortion— it is often due to inertia of the 
uterus. and the mother and offspring may be normal. 
The condition of the womb may not have any part in 
causing milk tever. One often meets with sporadic 
abortion when there are twins, especially in mares. We 
occasionally come across one normal foal and one mum- 
mified- compression may at times bring about abortion 
when twins are present. 

Mr. ALDRED said that in Cheshire, after restocking, about 
5U per cent. of the cattle that had been bought all over the 
country had aborted. Abortion was a very important 
question and he would like to know if anyone could 
recommend a reliable vaccine. 

Mr. Hugues (Caerwys) said that retention of the atter- 
birth was common when there was no abortion. One got 
dystokia in 90 per cent. in normal healthy animals. 

Mr. RoBerts remarked that he had used the Ministry’s 
live vaccine for many years; his experience was that it 
acted very well with heifers, but not so well with cows. 
With heifers only 2 per cent. aborted after its use ; with 
older cows about 10 per cent. might do so. 

It did not matter if heifers were three months gone 
when vaccinated. With older cattle one should leave at 
least three months after vaccinating before they were 
served. He was of opinion that vaccination should take 
place every year. 

Mr. FLETCHER said it was often a long job to detach 
each cotyledon ; he sometimes wondered whether it would 
not be possible to bring about the desired effect by a 
hypodermic injection of a medicinal agent. 

Mr. SMYTH expressed the opinion that Mr. Barker had 
stuck to his subject of lesions of the foetal membranes very 
well. He noticed that he had not said anything about 
hydrops amnii. 

Mr. BATE stated that he had the best of results in inocu- 
lating heifers, but it was not so successful in older cows. 
It was rather common to have a return of milk fever. 
There was very little connection between dystokia and 
milk fever. 


be continued), 


At a recent meeting of the council of the National 
Farmers’ Union, the following resolution with regard to 
foot-and-mouth disease was passed unanimously :——- 

That in the opinion of this Committee nothing should 
be done to endanger the slaughter policy ; that members 
of the Committee should use their influence in their respec - 
tive counties to secure that all communications on this 
matter should be addressed to headquarters and to prevent 
the sending of letters and deputations direct to the 
Ministry ; and that the attention of county branches 
should be particularly called to this resolution, 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Editor will be glad to receive items of professional interest for 


inclusion in these eolumns. 


Diary of Events. 


March 3lst.—Garnett Memorial Fund—Closing Days. 
April 1st.—R.C.V.S. Annual Fee of £1 1s. Od. due. 
» th—N.V.M.A. Council and Committee 

Meetings. 
8th.—R.C.V.S8. Committee Meeting. 
9th.—R.C.V.S. Committee Meeting; Council 
Meeting 2 p.m.; Garnett Memorial 
Fund Committee Meeting; Meeting of 
Central Division, 10 Red Lion Square, 
W.C. 


” 


May 7th.—Last day for nominations for election to 
: Council, R.C.V.S. 
»  2lst.—R.C.V.S. Annual Report and Voting 
Papers issued. 
 26th.—Entries for D.V.8S.M. Examination due. 
»  27th.—Last day for return of R.C.V.S. Voting 
Papers. 
June 3rd.—R.C.V.S. Annual General Meeting. 
 2lst—26th.—D.V.S.M. Examination. 
»  30th.—R.C.V.8. Annual Dinner, Hotel Victoria, 
London, 7-30. 
July Ist.—R.C.V.S. Committee Meetings. 


2nd.——R.C.V.8. Committee and Council 
Meetings. 
9th.—R.C.V.S. Written Examinations. 
13th.—R.C.V.S. Oral Examinations commence 
in London. 
July 27th-30th.__N.V.M.A. Congress at Dublin. 


ENGLISH HORSES ON THE CONTINENT. 


— 


In the House of Commons on March 17th, Lieut.- 
Commander Astbury asked the Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs whether he was aware that English horses were 
being sold from Holland to Germany with false certificate, 
that were imitations of certificates issued by the Hackney 
Horse Society, which provided for the registration and 
purity of this valuable breed ; and if, in the public interest, 
he would endeavour to prevent this practice. 

Mr. G. Locker-Lampson, Under-Secretary to the Foreign 
Office, said that allegations of the nature indicated had 
reached him, and he was makiny inquiries as to the possi- 
bility of official action. 


OBITUARY. 


Mr. Mervyn H. Rerp, Narrosi. 

We regret to learn that Mr. Mervyn H. Reid, M.R.C.V.8., 
Veterinary Officer, Kenya Colony, died suddenly from 
heart disease at the European Hospital, Nairobi, on 
January 15th last. Heart disease was the cause of death, 
and it came as a shock to his many friends in East Africa. 
Mr. Reid was taken suddenly ill at the Veterinary Labora- 
tory, Nairobi, on Friday, January 15th, and expired 
almost immediately after his removal to the European 
Hospital, Nairobi. 

Born in Armagh Co., the late Mr. Reid graduated at 
the Royal Veterinary College at Dublin, and joined the 


Kenya Veterinary Department in 1914. Serving with the 
Expeditionary Force in German East Africa, Mr, Reid 
was well and popularly known throuzhout the iorce as a 
most efficient and personally magnetic officer. His 
genial good nature won him many friends in Kenya Colony. 
His professional ability was recognised as being of a 
high standard. 

The Kenya Veterinary Service loses in Mr. Reid an 
exceedingly energetic and capable member. Indeed, it 
was through carrying out his duties as Veterinary Officer 
in the West Kenya district that Mr. Reid first showed 
signs of the affection that finally caused his untimely end 
at the premature age of 33. 

The funeral took place at the New Cemetery, Nairobi, 
and the service was conducted by the Rev. W. J. Wright, 
Kenya Chaplain. There were many beautiful flora! 
wreaths, and among the mourners were Col. A. G. Doherty, 
Chief Veterinary Officer and Mr. J. Walker, Chief Veter- 
inary Research Officer of the Colony. 

* * * * 


Mr. A. Seton MILNE, GEORGETOWN. 


A cablegram was received at the weekend by Mr. and 
Mrs. Andrew Morton, Lynfield, Seaton Delaval, announcing 
the death on Thursday of their son-in-law, Mr. Alfred 
Seton Milne, says the Newcastle Chronicle of March 15th. 

Deceased was the son of Mr. William Milne, schoolmaster, 
of Ladykirk, and was well known in Berwickshire, where 
he practised as veterinary surgeon many years before 
accepting the position of chief in the same capacity for the 
Government of Demarara. 

In 1905, Miss Mary Jane Knox Morton, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Morton, of Wheatridge Farm, Seaton Delaval, 
went to Georgetown where she was married to Mr. Milne. 

“Mr. Milne was keeniy interested in sport, and was the 
holder of many prizes for golf, boat-races, tennis, cricket. 
and Rugby football. In Georgetown he kept and trained 
racehorses, and won a number of races in the colony. He 
had a special hobby in horticulture, and imported and 
cultivated many plants and flowers from England and 


Canada. 


ARMY VETERINARY SERVICE. 


LONDON GAZETTE. Wark OFFICE. 
RESERVE OF OFFICERS. 
March 23rd—Lieut.-Col. A. E. Clarke, having attained 
the age limit of liability to recall, ceases to belong to the 
Reserve of Officers (March 20th). 


REGULAR ARMY. 


With the development of Anthrax Aggressin, a germ free vaccine, 
in connection with which an announcement is made in our advertisement 
columns, and which is said to be an entirely new product for the 
prevention of Anthrax, brought out by Dr. Charles E, Salsbery, 
Biological Director of Jensen-Salsbery Laboratories, Kansas City, 
Missouri, the eventual eradication of this animal plague may, it is 
claimed, be accomplished. The producers say :— 

“The most common means of scattering anthrax infection is 
through the infected animals that die on the premises, and are not 
properly disposed of by burning or burying. The excretions from 
infected animals, particularly the feci, contain many bacteria which 
may form spores on leaving the body, thereby permanently infecting 
the premise. The organisms may persist in the soil for a long time : 
yet, if no new cases of anthrax are permitted to develop in the infected 
area, through regular vaccination of the animals with the Anthrax 
Aggressin, the spread of the infection can thereby be controlled, and 


possibly eliminated. 
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“ This new Germ Free Anthrax Aggressin has been tested, not only 
in the laboratory, but under natural conditions of exposure in the 
anthrax district of the southern part of the United States. During 
1925, over 12,000 animals were treated in the badly infected districts 
of the south and the losses during the season in vaccinated animals 
were less than one-third of 1 per cent., while in the controls held under 
the same conditions of exposure, the losses were over 26 per cent.» 
notwithstanding the fact that a number of losses had occurred in some 
herds before the Anthrax Aggressin was administered. 

“Tn the control of anthrax, the essential problem is prevention of 
infection on the premises, and vaccination should be systematically 
practiced at least two weeks to a month before what is known as the 
anthrax season. 

** When the problem of making aggressin for anthrax control, similar 
to aggressin for Blackleg prevention, was started by Dr. Salsbery 
about three years ago, many colleagues discouraged the project as 
impractical, in view of the danger of infection to the laboratory workers, 
but Dr. Salsbery has succeeded in developing an original production 
process which makes it possible to produce Anthrax Aggressin on a 
commercial scale, and on January 15th of this year, the United States 
Department of Agriculture issued a license to Jensen-Salsbery Labora” 
tories, Inc., Kansas City, Missouri, for the production and inter-state 
shipment of Anthrax Aggressin, making available to veterinarians 
throughout the world a Germ Free Anthrax Aggressin for the control 
of this dreaded infection.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Letters to the Editor should reach the Office not later than by the 
first post on Tuesday morning for insertion in following Saturday's issue, 


All correspondence must bear the name and address of the eon- 
taibutor for publication. 

The Editor does not hoki himself responsible for the opinions of 
bis cosrespondents. 


Caseous Lymphadenitis. 
To THE Eprror oF THE VETERINARY REcORD. 

Sir,—On page 222 of your issue of March 6th, there 
appears an article upon Hodgkin’s disease by Professor 
Wooldridge in which, in the last two paragraphs, he deals 
with caseous lymphadenitis in sheep. 

I am aware that the description given is that which is 
usually accepted for caseous lymphadenitis but, after a 
number of years’ practical acquaintance with this disease 
in Scotland, I have no hesitation in saying that the des- 
cription given is very far from being correct, and I also 
feel I have good cause to doubt the generally-accepted 
view of the etiology of the disease. 

Let me take the points as they arise in Professor 
Wooldridge’s account :— 

“ The condition is met with in this country only in the 
course of meat inspection.” This statement is quite contrary 
to fact. The disease is well-known to farmers in many 
parts of this country. In the district known as Loch 
Earn Side, there is a number of farms where a few cases 
are found every year, and there are certain farms in 
Argyllshire where it is no uncommon thing to find a few 
eases. I have had cases sent to me from farms in the 
south of Scotland. From conversations with the Veter- 
inary Adviser at Bangor, I know the disease occurs in 
North Wales. 

“* The condition may pass unobserved, only to be revealed 
when the joint appears on the table.” This would certainly 
be the case with very early cases in which, perhaps, only 
one lymph gland is affected, but when taken in conjunction 
with a later sentence, viz.: ‘It seems in home-killed sheep 
to have given rise to no ill-effects during life,’ can only 
imply that the disease has no clinical manifestations in 
this country. This is quite contrary to my experience. 
The clinical appearances are very well known to farmers 


where the disease occurs, and they also know that the 
disease does not respond to any treatment, that the lesions 
progress and spread to other parts of the body, and that 
the condition is usually fatal in the long run. These 
clinical cases probably seldom reach the market. The 
sheep is killed by the farmer and buried for the reason 
that, from the farmer’s point of view, the less said about 
disease amongst his flocks the better. Most of the cases 
I have received at my laboratory have been animals saved 
from this fate. I have had a number of cases in sheep 
sent to me in connection with the investigation of other 
conditions, such as scrapie or trembling, in which the 
post-mortem examination has revealed an unsuspected 
caseous lymphadenitis abscess or abscesses, and the same 
occurs in apparently healthy sheep sent for slaughter— 
and, doubtless, it is the occurrence of the latter, coupled 
with a lack of intimate acquaintance with sheep diseases 
as they occur upon the farms, that has led to the prevalent 
notion that caseous lymphadenitis is a disease which does 
not manifest itself clinically. 

It is only in the milder cases, seen at slaughterhouses, 
and showing only one or two abscesses, that one finds 
“the body ts extremely well-nourished and apparently 
in prime condition.” As pointed out above, the disease 
may be fatal. I have seen cases live for months and 
then die. I have treated cases by evacuating the pus and 
also excising the abscesses whole, using antiseptic dressings 
and vaccines made from the mixed bacterial flora always 
found in such cases, but without arresting the progress 
of the disease. If an affected sheep is allowed to live 
long enough, it gets into an extremely emaciated condition. 

“ The causal organism, however, is readily demonstrable.” 
This has certainly not been my experience. I have tried 
to isolate the Preisz-Nocard bacillus and have failed. 
I have never failed to get at least three different kinds of 
bacteria from such pus, but none of them reproduced the 
disease upon inoculation, and none of them resembled 
the Preisz-Nocard bacillus. It may, of course, be my 
fault that I could not isolate this bacillus, but conversation 
with other pathologists in this country has revealed a 
similar experience. However, I understand from Mr. 
Montgomerie, of Bangor, that he has isolated what he 
believes to be the Preisz-Nocard bacillus from these cases, 
but I have not yet had an opportunity of seeing the 
cultures. 

I have seen a number of cases in rams and the lesions 
have started around the nose and lips, and have spread 
by the lymphatic vessels to the cervical lymphatic glands 
and later to the mediastinal lymphatic glands. Lesions 
also occur on the nose of other classes of sheep than rams. 
In such cases I should conclude that infection got in 
through the skin of the face, and this receives support from 
the fact that scrapie sheep may show these abscesses in 
the neighbourhood of the places where they have rubbed 
the skin of the head. I have seen cases with only one 
small abscess on the skin of the face and larger abscesses 
have been found, on post-mortem, internally. Probably, 
infection here had missed the glands in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the point of entrance, when travelling 
along the lymphatics. 

I should be surprised if caseous lymphadenitis could, 
even in its earliest clinical manifestations, be mistaken for 
supposed Hogdkin’s disease in animals. Even the smallest 
abscesses in caseous lymphadenitis can be felt to fluctuate 
and, on incision, a very thick greenish-yellow pus can be 
squeezed out. The practitioner can make his diagnosis 
by the colour and consistence of the pus alone, as these 
appear to be diagnostic.—I am, etc., 8. H. GaIcEr, 

The University of Liverpool. 

March \7th, 1926. 
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Nomorats.”’ 


To THe Epiror or THE VETERINARY RECORD. 


Sir,—On Sunday, February 28th, I was summoned to 
attend a bullock that was very much “‘hoven ’”’—so much so 
that, on my arrival, the bullock was in a condition that 
necessitated the immediate passing of the probang to relieve 
theanimal. I gave an aperient drink, and saw the bullock 
on the 29th, when he appeared perfectly all right. 

On Sunday, March 7th, at the same time in the afternoon, 
I was again summoned to the same bullock, and when I 
arrived I found that he had died before the messenger had 
returned from the telephone office. 

I thoroughly questioned as to food, but could detect 
no error in the feeding in respect of quality, quantity, or 
time. 

On Monday, March 9th, I was again summoned to 
attend another bullock in the same yard in a similar con- 
dition of tympany but, on my arrival, the tympany had 
subsided, and the bullock was ruminating, and appeared 
perfectly well. No medicine was therefore administered. 

I then drove to the “slaughter” yard and made a 
post-mortem on the bullock that had died on the Sunday. 
I could detect nothing to account for the sudden death, 
and informed the owner that, in my opinion, the bullock 
had died from suffocation due to the extreme tympany. 

When passing the farm on Tuesday, March 9th, the 
foreman stopped me and showed me a tin labelled 
‘““Nomorats”’--a poison for destroying vermin, the 
contents of which had been used extensively in the 
adjoining mill and premises. He had also found in the 
chaff which the bullock had received for food, pieces of 
bread soaked with the poison, and the owner asked if I 
thought the cause of the hoven might be the partaking 
of any of the poison by the bullocks, 

Not knowing the exact composition of the “* Nomorats,” 
I would not give a definite answer. I have, therefore, sent 
these particulars, in the hope that some one may read 
them who has an experience of this poison, and could give 
me an opinion as to whether or not ‘“‘ Nomorats’’is 
poisonous to other animals than the rat. 

I believe the Ministry of Agriculture publishes a leaflet 
on the use of Red Squills”’ as a poison for rats, in which 
reference is made to ‘‘ Nomorats.”’-—Yours faithfully, 
L. Goocn, 

Stamford Baron. 


** Circular Letter No. 34.’’ 
To THE Epirror or VETERINARY RECORD. 


Sir,—Your issue of the 13th inst. provides every member 
of our profession not only with food for thought, but 
with an excellent opportunity to prove that “ Vis Unita 
Fortior”? means something more to him than the mere 
words of our crest. 

The proposal of the Ministry of Agriculture is one more 
of the scandalous indignities it is probably assumed we 
shall accept in a modified form, and I am pleased to find 
that it is to meet with strenuous opposition. 

In my humble opinion, it is not a case for discussion with 
the Ministry, but for the Council of the N.V.M.A. to submit 
that we are only asking for our just status in public affairs, 
and that it will not consent to our members accepting 
service under the conditions set forth in the circular letter. 
It is incumbent on every one of us to support the Council 
in that respect. 

It is not fully appreciated that, although we are weak 
in number, we are a very powerful body—if we only present 
a firmly united front and act in unison. 

I am confident that in this and similar emergencies 
the public, and those who are more immediately concerned, 
will give unqualified support to our cause when they are 
aware of the true facts of the case. 

This is not the time for individuals to grind their own 
axes—the honour and position of our profession are at 
stake. Are we going to stew in our own apathy, suffer 
indignity, and be deprived of our well-earned rights, or 


are we going to consolidate and fight to victory ? That is 
a question each of us must answer, bearing in mind the 
obligation to the profession to which we have the honour 
to belong. 

In conclusion, Sir, allow me to say that the appointment 
is obviously, by virtue of training and qualification, one 
for a veterinarian, not for a Chief Constable. 

Thanking you,—TI am, Sir, Faithfully yours, R. F. Wat, 

128 Queen’s Road, 

Bayswater. 


March \6th, 1926. 


Bacillary White Diarrhoea. 
To THE Eprror or THE VETERINARY RECORD. 


Sir,—We should very much like to test, in the field, 
methods of prevention and cure of bacillary white diarrhaa 
of chicks, with a view to checking, in the field, laboratory 
experiments in which we got complete protection for 
chicks. 

We shall be very glad to send full details of our experi- 
ments and of methods, to any veterinary surgeon who is 
interested,and would care to collaborate with us in field 
experiments.—-I_ am, ete., THoMas Daw.ina. 

The Wellcome Physiolugical 

Research Laboratories, 
Beckenham, 
Kent. 
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Want of Definition in Veterinary Duties. 
To THE Eprror or Tak VETERINARY RECORD. 


Sir,—-In my opinion much, if not almost all of the trouble 
in administration of the various Acts of Parliament and 
Orders relating to animals and their diseases has heen 
caused by the want of clear definition as to the duties of 
the various officials concerned in carrying out these Acts 
and Orders under the various Government Departments 
and Local Authority bodies. Were these Acts and Orders 
amended so that the duties of ‘the officials concerned 
were clearly stated and defined, much of the present trouble 
and confusion would cease, and veterinary surgeons and 
veterinary inspectors would then know exactly how and 
where they stood regarding them. Until this is done, the 
present muddling and chaos will certainly continue, and 
cause much ill-feeling all round. A complete list of the 
duties of all the officials concerned would lead to harmony 
in working these various Acts of Parliament and Orders 
that are issued from time to time. As this matter is 
urgent and necessary, I hope the Councils of the National 
Veterinary Medical Association and the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons will attend to it, and put the veterinary 
profession and its various sections on a sound and equitable 
basis, satisfactory to all the members whom they claim 
to protect. 

A general principle with uniformity in official duties 
is badly wanted at the present time. -Yours faithfully, 
J. D. Pottrrr, M.R.C.V.8., 

Greenock. 

22nd March, 1926. 


The Editor acknowledges the receipt of the following: 

Report of a Meeting of the South-Eastern Division from 
H. P. Hogben, Hun. Secretary. 

Communications from Dr. 0. C. Bradley, Messrs. A. 
Gofton, J. T. Edwards, W. L. Richardson, W. I. 
Stewart and Dr. 'T. Hare. 
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